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Milk Fever in CoWs 


There are many cows lost each year from 
milk fever, and the worst feature about it 
is that itis very apt to be the best cows in 
the herd, that is, those best for milk produc- 
tion. it may be that in some eases it is 
caused by overfeeding, especially during the 
period that they go dry before calving. We 
do not remember ever having seen or heard 
of a case where it happened to a heifer drop- 
ping her first caif. Possibly drying off too 
early or rapidly may cause it in some cases, 
ora negleet to draw the milk if the udder 
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| Large and Small;Cows. 


| Sometimes the question seems pertinent to 
the dairyman whether a sma)! cuw will not 
| eat less than a large cow, and give a corre- 
| sponding greater amount of milk and cream 
for the fuod actually consumed. It nat- 
urally appears as if the small cows were 
better adapted to milk and cream producing, 
| while the heavy animals were better fitted 
for beef purposes. In a way our breeds are 
_ thus divided into the small dairy cows and 
the large beef animals. There have been a 
number of experiments conducted in re- 
cent years at the different State experi- 
;ment stations, which will help one to 
arrive at some sort of conclusion to guide 
/him in the selection of animals. Out of 
several hundred cows tested, with the light 
| ones averaging 980 pounds each, and the 
large ones twelve hundred pounds each, it 
was found that the milk of the small cow 
| was uniformly richer in fat than the large 
ones, and that the large cows ate a greater 
amount of food than the smaller ones, 


fruits. This does not mean a scientific 
education. 

There are not more than half a dozen in- 
sects that threaten most fruits, and these 
can be studied so that one will know just 
when to look for their appearance, and how 
best to prevent their destructive work. Too 
many wait until it is too late to avert losses. 
The first appearance of the insects is gener- 
ally anything but alarming, aud one is in- 
clined to believe that they will not amount 
to much; but unfortunately their multipli- 
cation is very rapid, and before the fruit 
grower realizes it his crops are nearly 
ruined. Sometimes the danger is even more 
insidious than this. 

The insects do nut amount to much, so far 
as destroying the crops this year is con- 
cerned, but they belong to the species which 
come into the world to establish enormous 
broods for the next season. Millions of 
cocoons, larvie or eggs are quietly depos- 
ited on the ground, on leaves or twigs, and 
under stones and trees. By the following 





Grass never looked better, and the hay crop 
in this section will be large. 

Apple trees wintered well, have put out 
more new grow:h than for many years, and 
the promise is good for a fair crop. There 
are no caterpillars, but the cankerworm has 
been and is still making its appearance in 
some orchards. It is a great pest, but one 
easily controlled if those troubled with it 
would have confidence in and energy enough 
to apply the proper remedy. 

Spraying with paris green on their first 
appearance will surely kill them. Several 
small orchards in this vicinity are being dll 
stroyed because the owners thereof wi 
take no steps to check their ravages. 

Stock wintered well, but pastures are far 
from producing the feed they did forty to 
fifty years ago, aud it pays the stock-breeder 
and dairyman of the present day to keep 
the stock housed when they come from the 
pasture, and feed both night and morning a 
little fine early cut hay with alight ration 
of grain. 





The Improvement of Market Milk. 

Inhabitants of cities are beginning to 
appreciate the importance of being able to 
procure pure milk. They have reached this 
stage of reasoning by practical experience, 
and by education. Atonetimean unaccount- 
able indifference prevailed with regard to 
the quality of the milk, or rather it might 
be said that ignorance of the bad effects con- 


nated milk existed. However, the com- 
munity at large, taught by physicians and 
sanitarians as well as by observation, has 
come to the conclusion that it is not only de- 
sirable, but even necessary to the preserva- 
tion of health, that the milk supply 
should be as pure as possible. Neverthe- 
less, convinced as the majority of the popu- 
lation may be of this need, ideas as to the 
best means of effecting its fulfillment are ex- 
tremely vague. 

Therefore the suggestion of a feasible 
plan for the improvement of market milk 
should be welcome. Such a plan has been 











tills before calving, thus creating a fever by 
the absorption of the milk into the system. | 
It seldom occurs to cows that are not let | 
so dry at all, or are continuous milkers. | 

It usually begins about the second or | 
third day after the ealt is born, and the first | 
symptom is usually a chill and a nervous | 
twitching of the head or ears. Then comes | 
the stage where the animal refuses to eat, 
ind the secretions of milk are lessened, and 
the bowels constipated, after which the cow 
is down and refuses to stand up. If it gets 
to this stage there is but little chance of 
saving the life, though we have done so by 
the giving of doses of one pound of salts in 
which was put an ounce of jamaica ginger, 
or perhaps a gill of whiskey or rum, then 
injections of warm soapsuds until there 
was amovement of the bowels. 

This may be better as a treatment for 
preventing it if given a day or two before 
she calves: Other preventives are not to 
feed too highly just before or after calving. 
(;ive some moderate exercise, and avoid cold | 
winds or rains, heavy drinks of very cold | 
water, or allowing the cow to lie down in a | 
cold place. It may be a constitutional | 
weakness in some cows, due perhaps to close | 
breeding, too high feeding of the mother, or | 
lack of exereise. It sometimes seems to be 
an epidemic, and attacks almost every cow | 
u herd, yet in such cases we should look 
rather to find some cause common to the 
treatment of the whole, than to it being con- 
tagious. 

The treatment by cold water cure has 
been recommended by some, that is, wrap- 
ping her body ina wet sheet, then covering 
this with two or three woolen blankets and 
irubber blanket if at Band. This should 
start a perspiration in fifteen to twenty 
minutes, and if it does not, repeat it. To 
move the bowels, take one ounce nuwx 
yomica, sixteen to eighteen ounces glauber 
ur epsom salts, 45 ounees common table salt, 
and boil for ten minutes in two quarts of 
water, then give a pint once an hour. With t 
this should go the injection of warm soap 
suds, taking care to see that she can 
swallow by trying with a little water first. 

\nother remedy recommended by some 
veterinarians, especially if the animal is so 
early paralyzed as to have difficulty in 
wallowing, is a hypodermic injection of 
surine or ergotine. The esorine at one to 
two grains in water enough to dissolve. 
lhe ergotine twenty tothirty grains in as 

ich water as will dissolve, or two and 

half ounees fluid extract, which may be 

‘peated in twelvehours. The esorine need 

t be given but once, as if it fails to act 

‘ bowels are paralyzed. 

\Vhile by this treatment those cases that 

detected in the early stages can usually- 

cured, it is almost hopeless when the 
viimals have reached that condition of 
ivalysis where they cannut stand on their 
when lifted up, and every dairyan 
uuld not only use the methods of preven- 
| which we have given above, but should 
» a close watch for the early symptoms 
the disease for at least four days, and it 
| be six days before it will be prudent to 
’a large amount of hearty or milk- 
ilucing foods. Even at that period in- 
ises of food should be made gradually 
those that are liberal feeders. Those 
‘give but four or five pounds per day of 
i need not be so cautious, because al- 
-t any milch cow of fair size should digest 
‘ when her calf is a week old, and three 
ks later most of them could digest twice 
“ amount, 
\{ter the cows have shown signs of re- 
ery they will need careful watching to 
‘that they do not take cold or do not 
er from indigestion to bring ona relapse. 
‘ should be stabled every night, and, 
’SS the weather has become warm, they 
8 .ould be blanketed and not aliowed out in 
i storms or to stand in cold winds. We 
» a doubt whether this disease is hered- 
, though the possible weakening from 
‘ay Cause a weakening of the system of 
calf that will amount to a predisposition 
‘he fever, and perhaps to other diseases, 
we are sure that until the cow has en- 
) recovered from the effects, the milk is 
‘it to be used as food for human beings, 
&s or young pigs. 
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|although according te their weight they | 


were actually smaller eaters. This latter, 
however, was beside the point, and had 
nothing to do with the question under con- 
sideration. 

But another point which was brought 
out in these tests showed that the small 
eow did not have everything its own way. 
The small animals showed an actual loss 
in milk production. Both relatively and 
absolutely they produced less milk than 
the large cows. This partly evened up 
matters in the question of richness of milk 
and smaller amount of food eaten. The 
large cows were found to be more per- 
sistent milkers than the smaller ones, but 
the small cows while giving out in milk 
showed a quicker tendency to fatten up 
on the same food. Consequently, when 
the milk decreased they could be pre- 
pared for the market in much less time 
for the same amount of food. 

In a way these experiments did not prove 
anything which could be used as infallible 
rules. Thesmall'cow had its advantages, 
and likewise the large cow. It is impossible 
to say which isthe better. The two will 
lways have their friends, and good individ- 
ualsof any fine breed are, after all, the 
thing we must aim for. 

Dr. A. T. MORSE. 

Pennsylvania. 

———_ + oe 


Maine Farm Notes. 

We are having splendid grass weather. It 
rains every other day and is hot and sultry. 
Farmers are putting in their seed at rail- 
road speed. Gang plows, spring-teeth har- 
rows, corn planters and weeders have revo- 
lutionized corn growing. 

Corn is being put in at a great rate at this 
date. Oats are looking well, grass is doing 
well now, but the prospect for a normal 
crop is not flattering. There are too many 
thin spots even in the best of fields. Past- 
ures are fine and stock is doing its best to 
fight the beef trust. It is uncertain how it 
will succeed, but we venture the prediction 
that good pastures will beat the politicians. 

Hay is coming right along. The man 
who has a good boy, a good pair of horses 
and a McCormick mower, need not worry. 
It is a light job, nowadays, to get in the 
hay crop compared to what it was when it 
was all mowed by hand and raked by main 
strength. D. H. THING. 

Mt. Vernon, Me., June 3. 


Fighting Insects and Pests. 


The fruit grower today must be a success- 
ful fighter of insects and all pests of trees 
and vines, and unless he carries the war on 
intermittently he cannot expect profit. It is 
necessary to put aside a certain amount of 
money from profits every year to be ex- 
pended on poisonous sprays for the follow- 
ing season. One must have a pretty fair 
knowledge of the nature of the different in- 








sects most destructive to his particular 


seasun the army of young ones which 
appear cannot bechecked. They overwhelm 
everything. It is impossible to keep them 
down with the most approved methods. 

The mistake was made when they were 
allowed to lay their eggs and larvie. This 
work must be prevented so far as possible. 
It is not probable that in amy season we will 
utterly destroy all insects in the orchard or 
garden, but by persistent spraying we can 
keep down their numbers se they will not 
prove a distinct menace. If we succeed in 
deing this we have accomplished much. 
Seientific spraying and systematic hunting 
for the insects and their larve will in time 
be rewarded. Larger and better fruits can 
be raised, and the profits will be correspond- 
ingly larger. Fruit raising without insect 
fighting is impossible. 


New York. S. W. CHAMBERS. 


-_ 





When nature has done all she can to sus- 
tain and make productive both plant and 
animal life, then it is for man to study to 
what extent he can stimulate that produc- 
tion in a way that shall be economically 
profitable. 

Several farmers in this vicinity have, 
within the last few years, built silos, in- 
creased the number of cows kept, increased 
the acreage of corn for ensilage, also sowing 
oats and peas, Japanese millet and Hun- 
garian as supplementary crops when past- 
ures fail in August and September. 

The majority of our farmers and dairy- 
men use the separator, and send their cream 
to the butter factories or have it gathered 
by the creamerymen once or twice a week. 
No one using a separator would think of 
going back tothe old open-pan system, any 
more than they would think of discarding 
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Change of School Site. 


The Board of Trustees of the School of 
Practical Agriculture and Horticulture has 
purchased over four hundred acres of land 
at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., for the permanent 
establishment of the school. 

The school was started at Briarcliffe 
Manor for the purpose of teaching horti- 
culture in all its branches. After the 
opening of the school, a demand from many 
students was made fora general course in 
agriculture, including live stock, which 
made a much larger farm necessary. The 
general interest that has been manifested 
warrants the extension of the work of the 
school. 

The site at Poughkeepsie is central, is in 
a fineagricultural section, and near enough 
to New York to have the advantages of the 
study of thai great market. It is also in the 
great fruit belt of the Hudson, and the 
school will lay out extensive orchards, in ad- 
dition to greenhouse work and market gar- 
dening. 

The breeding and feeding of beef cattle 
will be taken up, and a demonstration given 
of the value of stock raising for the East. 
The farming interests of the Eastern States 
have been greatly depressed for many years, 
but there are more hopeful indications for 
the future. The school will take up the 
work from the financial standpoint, and 
while giving advanced scientific instruction, 
will endeavur to prove at the same time the 
value of farming, where the best business 
methods are employed. 

GEORGE T. POWELL, Director. 

Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 

Kennebec (Me.) County Notes. 


Nothing remarkable regarding the forces 
of nature has happened in Maine so far in 
1902, except that we had less snow and less 
sleighing and sledding than for many years ; 
more rain in the winter than usual, with 
less damage from freshets ; more bare fields 
and pastures, with less winter-killing ‘of 
grass, and more rain in May and June up to 





the mowing machine and depending wholly 
on the hand scythe. ‘Improved machinery 
has greatly lessened and lightened labor on 
the farm, for which we ought to be truly 
thankful. W. P. ATHERTON. 
Granite Hill Farm, Hallowell, Me., June9. 


Postoffice Facts. 


Asaresult of many requests received at 
the Postoffice Department the Third <As- 
sistant Postmaster-General has issued a 
pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Postal Statistics of the 
United States—from 1775 to 1902.’ It con- 
tains much that is of interest, particularly 
as showing the remarkable growth of the 
country since the Revolution. 

In 1789 there were only seventy-five post- 
offices established, the length of the post 
routes being 2275 miles and the gross 
revenue of the department being only $7510. 
The expenditures for the same year were 
$7560, and of this only $1657 were paid in 
salaries to postmasters. 

There were in 1901 76,594 postoffices in 
operation, 511,808 miles of post routes, 466,- 
146,059 miles of mail service performed. 
The gross revenues of the department were 
$111,631,193, the expenditures $115,039,607, 
and $19,113,590 were paid as compensation 
to postmasters. 

From June 30, 1847, to June 30, 1851, 4,603,- 
200 postage stamps were issued, while in the 
single year 1901, 4,329,273,696 stamps were 
used by the people of the United States. 

In 1853, the year in which stamped envel- 
opes were first issued, 5,000,000 were used, 
while in 1901 the total was 772,839,000. 

The first year’s issue of postal cards— 
1873—numbered 31,094,000, while in 1901, 
659,614,800 were issued. 

The registry system was started in 1855, 
and in that year the registered pieces num- 
bered 629,322. In 1901 they numbered 
20,814,501. 

In 1865 money orders to the amount of 
$1,360,122 were issued, while in 1901 the 
total amounted to $274,546,067. 

The number of pieces of matter of all 
kinds mailed increased from 500,000 in 1790 


proposed by Mr. R. A. Pearson, M. S. As- 
sistant Chief of Dairy Division, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, and which he has 
published in pamphlet form. 

The suggestion made is that a milk com- 
mission should be formed, consisting of a 
responsible body of citizens who are inter- 
ested in an improved milk supply. 

The commission should select and secure 
the advice and assistance of four experts,— 
a veterinarian, a physician, a bacteriologist 
and a chemist,—ali more or less familiar 
with the conditions and possibilities on 
dairy farms. 

The commission should send to each 
dairyman who supplies milk to the city a 
circular naming all the particular conditions 
which should be found on every farm where 
milk is produced for city use, and announc- 
ing that when any dairyman notifies the 
commission that he is fully conforming to 
the conditions specified, or endeavoring to 
do so, his dairy will be inspected; and, if it 
is found to comply in letter and spirit to all 
the requirements, his name shall be placed 
upon an “approved ” list, and he will re- 
ceivean official endorsement in the form of 
a certificate. 

The requirements are far too lengthy to 
transcribe here, but they would seem to 
cover every possible detail with respect to 
insuring a supply of uncontaminated milk. 

Mr. Pearson is strongiy in favor of award- 
ing certificates to dairies conducted in an 
approved manner, holding that it may be 
very useful to one who sells milk by assist- 
ing in securing fair prices and new trade, 
for many of the best class of milk users 
would value the assurance thus given. 

Regarding dairy laws and regulations, 
Mr. Pearson says: Thirty-one States have 
laws of more or less detail referring to milk 
for city use, and practically all large cities 
have special regulations or ordinances relat- 
ing to milk. These laws and regulations 
have, undoubtedly, done a great deal of 
geod, and their benefits should not be un- 
derestimated. But experience has shown 
that in some respects they are deficient. 
For example, of what special benefit are 
milk laws to the person who wants 
milk of high quality and as pure as it 
can be produced or not at all. There 
are many such persons. Laws do not 
require the production of that kind of 
milk, and if they did require it the proba- 
bility is that they could not be enforced. 
This is fully appreciated by those who have 
charge of their enforcement. The law? 
usually state that milk shall contain at least 
three per cent. of fat; sometimes they pre- 
scribe more and sometimes less. Frequently 
preservatives are prohibited. Legal force 
is directed principally toward carrying out 
these requirements. They usually prohibit 
the sale of impure or adulterated milk or 


define these requirements, and naturally 








the present time than we commonly have. 


to 7,424,390,329 in 1901. 


sequent upon the consumption of contami- | 


T 

ducing dairies, but it is seldom that 
any great part of these are visited and 
such visits are often only yearly; a litte 
extra attention is usually given to the 
dairies within city limits. The result is 
that in many places no attempt whatever is 
made to enforce sanitary conditions, unless 
the attention of the authorities is called to 
an especially flagrant case, which may be 
dealt with under the general sanitary laws. 
More satisfactory results of laws may be 
expected, buat they will doubtless come 
very slowly. The laws may be depended 
upon to assist materially in raising the 
average quality of milk, which is extremely 
desirable, but there will always be a great 
variation in the units that go to make the 
average, and consumers who are not relia- 
bly posted run the same chance of purchas- 
ing from a dairy that is below the average 
as from one that is above. The laws them- 
selves and the manner in which they are en- 
forced are in great need of improvement. 
Under present conditions they not infre- 
quently have more effect in teaching con- 
sumers to avoid milk than in inducing 
suppliers not to violate their provisions. 
The public read so many startling reports 
of diseases among dairy cows, and of prose- 
cutions of dishonest milkmen, that they do 
not know what dairyman or dealer to trust; 
therefore they protect themselves by 
going without milk. There are thousands 
of such persons in every large city 
and hundreds in every large town. The 
statement of a milk inspector that the 
worst dairies have been improved or abvl- 
ished is not satisfactory to them; for they 
do not care to run the risk of. getting milk 
even from those next to the worst. As long 
as they have no way of knowing where they 
can procure pure milk they will use as little 
as they can. 

Both pasteurization and sterilization of 
milk have their drawbacks, for it is by no 
means certain that by either method all the 
harmful bacteria are ‘destroyed. In fact, 
most of the prominent authorities declare 
that pasteurization and sterilization are, to 
a great extent, ineffective processes. This 
being so, it is eminently desirable that abso- 
lutely natural milk, the product of healthy 
cows, should be easily procurable. 

Mr. Pearson claims that such milk can be 
reliably obtained by adopting the plan de- 
scribed above. There would seem to be no 
reason to doubt his statement, and cities 
and towns would do well to appoint milk 
commissions based upon the foregoing sug- 
gestions.-—Medical Record. 
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Pasture Weeds, Prevention, Eradication. 


There is a constant demand nowadays for 
information concerning measures for keep- 
ing weeds out of grazing lands. Weeds are 
generally plants that have become adapted 
to living in many climates, on many soils. 
and under very various conditions. Some 
of them are truly cosmopolitan, being found 
in almost all countries. Their transporta- 
tion to other countries is usually due to 
man, a very cOsnmon means of distribution 
being through accidental mixture with 
grain, vegetable or grass seeds. Railroads, 
particularly thruugh the freight trains, 


| carry seeds of weed plants from place to 





place. In such ways weeds suddenly come 
to appear in new and unexpected regions. 
The dominant vegetation existing in any 
section of the country, if left to itself, usu- 
ally repels invaders. In an old plant region, 
| as a forest or a prairie, vegetation of a par- 
ticular sort has established itself asthe re- 
sult of centuries of competition with other 
plants contesting for the same space. Seeds. 
of invading species, huwever, may lie dor- 
mant for some time in the soil, awaiting the 
clearing of the land to germinate and grow. 
Notice the new plants that appear where 
land is cleared of trees or sod and left to 
itself. The most common cause of weed in- 
vasion of native pastures is overpasturing, 
whereby the wild grasses are kept down so 
that they cannot compete with the weeds. 
Eradication of weeds already present in 
pastures depends on the particular case. 
Annual weeds can be killed out by mow- 
ing before seeding. This may have to be 
repeated several times during the growing 
season, as many of them will send up new 
sprouts. In the case of biennials or peren- 


jhials with tap roots, cutting the latter 


under ground and beneath the ‘“‘crown ”’ is 
effective. Perennials like the bindweed, 
which spread by underground stems, are 
extremely difficult to deal with, because 
every bud on such a stem is capable of 
growing into a new plant. Plowing under 
simply spreads the plant by cutting the 
propagating stems and scattering the pieces. 
No very satisfactory way of eradicating 
weeds of this kind can be given that will 
apply for all cases and conditions. <A 
straw mulch, by excluding the light, will 
sometimes kill them. Common salt applied 
to the soil is effective, and arsenite of soda, 
one pound dissolved in eight quarts of cold 
water, is recommended. Of course, any 
chemicals that will kill weeds will kill all 
the other vegetation for several months. 
Chemicals methods of weed extermination, 
then, should be-used only as a last resort 
and under expert advice.—American Gar- 
dening. 

The colleges are continuing along the line 
of a shorter period of study in order to ob- 
tain the regular degree. Out at Cambridge, 
however, they seem to have struck the happy 
mean almost in the very beginning of the 
movement, a shorter course for those who 
wish to encompass it, and the regular four 
years for those who are content to go more 
slowly and are quite satisfied with things as 
they are. 
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Peace in South Africa seems to be based 


milk from diseased cows, but shey do not| upon a fair spirit of compromise, and the 


world at large rejoices to see the smoke 


opinions differ upon them. Sometimes { clearing away and the dove’s plumage be- 





they provide for the inspection of pro-, coming visible. 
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Dairy Notes. 


As so much has been said in English 
papers, and repeated by orators at our dairy 
exhibitions and conventions about the supe- 
riority of the Danish butter, which sells 
at the highest price in England, or a much 
higher price than butter from the United 
States or Canada, we reprint the following: 

From the annual report issued by the 
Danish Government laboratory for agricult- 
ural research, we learn, says Smor-Tidende, 


that during the year 1901, 2376 —_ “ 
av- 


Four 
11 per 
cent. water; 20 casks contained from 11 
con- 
tained 12 to 13 per cent. water; 905 casks 
contained from 13 to 14 per cent. water ; 928 
casks contained from 14 to 15 per cent. 
water ; 295 casks contained from 15 to 16 per 
cent. water ; 24 casks contained from 16 to 17 
per cent. water; 3 casks contained from 17 
to 18 per cent. water; 1 cask contained 20 


analyzed by the 
result that: 
from 10 to 


were 
with the 
contained 


butter 
oratory, 
casks 


to 12 per cent. water; 196 casks 


per cent. water. 


.~The average percentage of moisture in 
these 2376 casks of butter was 14.06 per 
cent., and it will be seen that only twenty- 
eight casks, or a little more than one per 


cent., contained more than sixteen per cent. 
water, the standard in England. 
seventeen per cent. had only four casks out 
of the whole number. 

From this it will be seen that of the 2376 
casks analyzed only 200 had 13 per cent. of 
water or less, while more than 90 per cent. 
of the entire number ranged from 13 to 20 
per cent. Water is all right in its place, 
but we do not like when it is abundant to 
pay 20 or 30 cents a pound for it. 

Dealers in butter in Boston market will 
say that good butter should have 85 per 


eent. of butter fat, and not less than 
three per cent. of other solids, {or 
more than 12 per cent. of water 
or other liquid. Not all the butter 


sold will come up to this standard, but 
there is not much that contains 14 per cent. 
of water, including the water in the butter- 
milk. A sample containing from 14 to 20 
per cent. of water, as did 1252 easks, or 
more than one-half of the Danish samples, 
would scarcely be accepted by dealers in 
dealers in Boston or New ‘York, excepting 
to be sent to the renovating works to be 
manufactured over with certain other but- 
ters, which the water and buttermilk might 
help to relieve from some of the odors which 
they had gathered from the milk or had ac- 
quired later. Usually the putter thatis water 
soaked with over 13 per cent. of moisture is 
much of this kind, seems to absorb the sort 
of bacteria that dealers reject as being 
likely to go off its flavor too quickly, or to 
turnrancid before they can find customers 
forf. = 8 § "|. 

The manager of the Co-operative Dairy 


Asso¢iation of ‘Devonshire; has recently 
been in America buying milch cows. 


Speaking of his misson he said: § 
‘To keep up with the demand from 
South Africa nearly all the principal 
dairy farms in England and Scotland 
are constantly 
of milch cows from 
principally Holland, and no 
ficulty is experienced in getting 
right kind. Milk, of course, is 


other 
little dif- 
the 


stuffs, and so on. Thousands of jars of pre- 


served cream are also shipped every week. 


| 
**T will purchase most if not all of the | 


milch cows from Massachusetts, chiefly be- 

cause the climate there is very similar to | 
that of England. I will purchase about,four | 
hundred in all if I can get the kind I] want.”’ | 


> 
> 





BUTTER MARKET EASIER. 

There has been a drop on the better | 
grades of butter of one-quarter to one-half | 
a cent a pound from last week’s rates. In 
New York and the West it was fully a half- 
cent on neaily all grades. Reports from 
the dairy districts show an increased pro- 
duction of milk, as might be expected at this 
season. Prices are about three cents a 
pound higher than last year, and with 
small export demand it would seem that they 
are too high, but the home consumption 
seems to be increasing. Sales are reported 
of extra creamery at 23 cents, for which 
234 was asked last week, and a lot that 
was held at 24 cents then is now offered at 
234 cents, with no buyers. Good firsts sell | 
at 22 cents, and fair to good at 20 to 21 cents. | 
Dairy 21 to 22 cents, renovated 19 to 21 cents, | 
imitation creamery the same, and ladles 19 | 
to 20 cents, all in light supply. Boxes and | 
prints are selling fairly well at 234 forextra. | 
Northern creamery, extra dairy 22 cents, 
and common to good 19 to 22 cents. Jobbers 
rates from 1 to2 cents above these quota- | 
tions. 
The receipts of butter at Roston for the | 








Above 


buying, additional herds | 
countries, | 


not | 
shipped to the Cape in liquid form, but is | 
used mostly in the making of cheese bis- | 
cuits, butter, pastry, puddings, patent food- | 























































VIEW OF POST-OFFICE SQUARE, LOOKING SOUTH, BEFORE [HE ERECTION OF THE FOUNTAIN. 

















VIEW OF THE TREMONT HOUSE, SHOWING PROJECTED CUPOLA WHICH WAS NEVER BUILT. 


Made from original architect’s drawing. This is an exceptionally rare print. 


VIEWS OF OLD BOSTON. 


Now site of the Tremont Building. 





Cauliflowers, Long Island and Jersey $2 to 
$4 a barrel, and lettuce 50 cents to $1, with 
spinach 35 to 50 cents. Cucumbers selling 
fairly, though not many bring the top price. 

‘lorida 75 cents to $1.25 a basket, 50 cents to 
$1 a crate, Savannah and Charleston $1 to 


$1.50 a basket. Florida egg plant, half-bar- | fallen in most sections, affording at least | 
With ‘sufficient rainfall | 
| in the future, pastures should do well, but | 
it is doubtful whether the hay crop entirely | 


rel crates $2 to $3, and okra $1 to $1.50 a 
carrier. Green peas in fair supply and 
selling well at low prices. Baltimore and 
Eastern Shore, half-barrel baskets 75 cents 
to $1.25. Long Island $1 to $1.25 a basket 





{ 


| temporary relief. 


| : p 
‘recovers from the check it has received. 
More complaints were received than usual 


week ending June7 were 45,587 tubs and | or bag. String beans sell slowly. Charles- | of fall seeding being winter-killed, and, on 
30,393 boxes, a total weight of 2,320,200 | ton 50 vents to $1.25a basket. Savannah 50) the whole, it has not wintered as well as 
pounds, against 1,756,800 pounds the pre- | cents to $1. North Carolina 75 cents to $1.25 | usual, probably largely owing to the open 
vious week, and 2,214,988 pounds for corre- | a basket for green, and 50 to 75 cents for! winter. 


“3 
| 


sponding week last year. This shows quite | 
an increase, and is larger than any week’s 
receipts last year. 

There were no exports from Boston last 
week. For the corresponding week last 
year the exports amounted to 151,795 pounds. 
No exports from New York last week. 

The Quiney Market Cold Storage Company 
took in 13,106 tubs of butter last week, and | 
the stock there is 28,366 tubs, against 63,592 | 
tubs same time last year. The Eastern | 
Company took in 2923 tubs, and reports a | 
stock of 4614 tubs, and with these holdings 
added the total stock is 32,980 tubs, against 
75,194 tubs same time last year, a decrease 
of 42,214 tubs. 
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NEW YORK MARKETS, 

Old potatoes are steady for good stock, 
but there is much poor stock that sells 
below quotations and at rates so irregular 
as to be not worthy of quoting. State and 
Western are $1.75 to $2 a sack, $1.87 to $2.12 
per 180 pounds. Belgian, 168-pound sacks, 
$1 to $1.50, English and Irish $1.50 to $1.75, 
Scotch $1.75 to $1.90. Southern in fair sup- 
ply, fancy at $3.75 a barrel, prime at $2.50 to 
$3.50, seconds $1.75 to $2.25, and culls at $1.25 
to $1.50. Bermuda No. 1 $4 to $4.50, and No 
2 at $2.50 to $3.50. Onions in fair demand. 
New Orleans $2.50 to $3 a barrel, $1.25 | 
to $1.35 a bag. Bermuda $1.65 to $1.70 a) 
crate, and Florida $1.25 to $1.50 a crate. | 
Southern beets $2 to $4 per hundred 
bunches and Long Island $4to $6. Turnips, 
Jersey white, 50 cents to $1.50 per 100 
bunches. Nearby Russia $1.50 a barrel. 
Radishes 50 cents to $2 a hundred. Aspar- 
agus in liberal supply, and weak at quota- | 
tions. Colossal, per dozen $3 to $4, extra, | 
$2.25 to $2.75, prime $1.25 to $2, culls 75 cents | 
to $1. Rhubarb $1.50 to $2 per hundred | 
bunches, Southern squash $1.25 to $1.75 per | 
barrel crate. 
Cabbages in light supply, and firm at | 








$1.75 to $2 for barrel crates Norfolk and been several days in advance of the normal | the past wincer, there 


Baltimore, $1.50 to $2 a barrel for Norfolk. | 


wax. Norfolk scarce at $2 to $2.25 for 
green and $1 to $1.25 for wax. Florida to- 
matoes $1.25 to $2 a carrier. Mississippi $1 
a flat case. 


Apples are in light supply, but with the | 


coming of other fruit demand is light and 
prices do not change. Baldwin good to 
fancy $4 to $6. Ben Davis $3.50 to $4 
Roxbury Russets $4 to $5.50. Golden 
Russet $3.50 to $4, with No. 2 Russet $2.50 to 
$2.75. Red winter sorts, fair quality $2.50 
to $3. Florida peaches, early sorts, $1.50 to 
$3 acarrier. Georgia poor to fair $1.25 to 
$2.25. South Carolina poor to fair $1.25 to 
$1.75. Florida plums $2.50 a carrier. Local 
cherries, large, dark, at 8 to 10 cents and sour 
at 5to6cents. Strawberries averaged poor. 
Some Jersey fancy sold at 12 to 16 centsa 
quart, and up-river at 9 to 12 cents. Some 
fancy Maryland at 8 to 10 cents. Others 
ranged from 5 to 10 cents, with few at top 
quotations. Gooseberries 8 to 10 cents for 
extra large and 5 to 6 cents for small to 
medium. North Carolina large blue huckle- 
berries 9 to 10 cents and small black 10 to 13 
cents. Blackberries 10 to 14 cents. Florida 
muskmelons $1.25 to $2.50 a case, and water- 
melons plenty at $20 to $35 per hundred, or 
$2.60 to $3.25 a carload, as to size and variety. 
porns wie 
MASSACHUSETTS CROP REPORT. 

We havethe following crop report from 
J. W. Stockwell, secretary Massachusetts 
State Board of Agriculture: 

The season opened early, and at the begin- 
ning of the month was considerably in ad- 
vance of thenormal. The cold, dry weather 
durizg the first two decades of the month 
operated t» retard plant growth, and at the 
time of making returns the season was prob- 
ably about normal in most sections. Light 
frosts were frequent during the month, but 
no great amount of damage resulted. Owing 
tothe large proportion of fair days, farm 
work is somewhat farther advanced than 
usual. The fruit bloom appears to have 





in all sections. 





Seldom has a heavier general fruit bloom 
been reported than this season’s. The only 
exceptions to the rule appear to be pears 
and Baldwin apples, some complaints of a 
light bloom of these having been received. 





age to fruit, although there area few com- 
| plaints of damage to the peach bloom, and 


Other farm crops. will 


their customary 


new enterprise noted. 








aan atin 
Demand for Horses. 
According to a bulletin of the Illinois Ex- 
periment Station the demand for horses is 
excellent today, but they must be bred for 
particular market purposes. 
market classes are determined by the size, 


color, style and conformation to generally | 
The first and highest | 
class is the road, carriage and coach horse, | 


accepted standards. 


which must be of good breeding, from fifteen 
to sixteen hands high, and a weight of 1100 


| to 1150 pounds. If well matched such carriage 


The frosts of the month did but little dam- | 
| offered singly. 


horses are worth a quarter more than when 
The American cob in this 


‘class is one of the must profitable, and 


| the earliest strawberry blooms were nipped | 


in many sections, making it probable that 
the crop will be late. Berries of all kinds 
bloomed well. 


ful than for some years, but have as yet 
done no serious damage, and with a little 
foresight and work may be easily controlled. 
Other insects mentioned are currant worms, 
cut worms, potato bugs, elm-leaf beetles, 
horn flies, white grubs, plant lice, canker- 
worms, asparagus beetles and brown-tail 
and gypsy moth. There were very few re- 
ports of damage by cankerworms. 

There dves not appear to be any particular 


several correspondents report that it is de- 
creasing rather than increasing. As this is 
likely to be a good fruit year, those farmers 
producing a surplus of fruit over that re- 
quired for home use will do well to spray 
with both insecticides and fungicides, as the 
effect will be great on both the quantity and 
quality of the product. 

There seems to be a fair supply of good 
farm help, although the supply of strictly 
first-class help is, of course, less than the 
demand. 


year. 


Without board $35 per month would appear 
a fair average, although there is little help 
employed inthis way. For day work $1.50 
| per day is now the sum most often men- 
| tioned, while a few years ago it was $1.25. 

| Owing to the high prices of grain during 
will be a con- 
the acreage of 





| Siderable increase in 


increase in the practice of spraying, in fact, | 


Judging from our reports, there | of the ’ 
is more and more good help to be had each | breeding it is necessary that breeding for 
The scale of wages seems to be ris- | certain market classes should be held well 


| 


the animal must be handsome and stylish. 
Light-gray and mottled carriage horses are 
the hardest to sell of this whole class. The 
cab horse is put in the second class by 


Tent caterpillars appear to be more plenti- | the writer of the bulletin, and the ani- 


mal must be very useful, chunky and 


| hardy, but this class is not bred by itself, 





ing, judging from the reports, and $20 per | in view. 
| month now seems a fair average with board. | exacting every year, and horses that cannot 


| 





but consists of the cullings from the first 
class. The bus horse is not a very profi- 
table horse to breed, but if one can com- 
bine it with other breeds there is some 
money in it. The draft horse is one of 
the best breeds for raising, and the de- 
mand is good. 


At the time of making returns pastures | corn anda lesser ove in that of other grains. 
and mowings were suffering from the effects | A slight increase in the acreage of pctatoes | root worm which has proved amost formida- 
| of adry May, feed being reported as already | is also indicated. 
| short in pastures in some instances, and the | about maintain areas | great Chautauquan belt in 
| prospect for a good hay crop not flattering. | Something will be done in asmall way in 
| Since that time abundant showers have | the Connecticut valley in growing tobacco | ance in 
under cloth, but this is the only strictly of the country, and the total 


calling particular attention to the grape- 


ble foe to the grape vineyards of the 
New York. 


| The worm has also made its  appear- 
other grape-growing sections 
damage 


amounts to many thousands of dollars 
every year. The worst damage done by 
| the worms is to the roots of the grape- 
| vine. The beetles feed on the leaves of 
the vines, but the grubs eat at the roots 


| of the vines until they gradually lose vital- | illustration and binding. 
The different | 


ity and die. The appearance of a vine 
thus attacked is puzzling to the grower, 
for there is no apparent reason for 
its slow decay. The question of control- 
ing the past and exterminating it is not 
one easy to solve. The young grubs 
burrow into the soil, and their presence 
there cannot easily be detected until the 
vine has been permanently injured. One 
method of limiting their work is to destroy 
the beetles when they make their appear- 
ance on the leaves. They can be jarred 


a week, and by this method far fewer 
grubs will appear in the ground to in- 
| jure the roots. The young grubs when at- 
tacked move rapidly and disappear in the 
ground, and it is almost impossible to 
destroy them. Experiments should be 
made by spraying the soil under the vines 
with crude petroleum oil or some _ in- 
secticide. It is possible that a little pre- 





caution like this will keep the grubs away 
from the roots if it will not kill them. What 


But prices vary so much | is needed is a little individual experiment on 


that a good deal depends upon the kind | the part of all grape growers where the 


of draft horse the breeder produces. 


The | grubs appear. 


It has been found that chick- 


cheapest grade sells for $125, and others | ens greedily eat the beetles and grub, and 
up tv $300, -with some extra heavy fine | turning loose flocks of hens in the vineyard 
ones as high as $350. When heavy draft | in the summer may have a distinct effect in 
| keeping down the pests. Experiments are 


in teams they bring 
considerable more, and such teams have 
sold for $800 a pair., A good breeder 
with fine stock to begin with can make 
more money in raising the draft and car- 
riage or road horses thanany others. Be- 
tween these two he will then often have 
culls which can be disposed of as represent- 
atives of the other classes. Butin all horse 


horses are matched 


The markets are becoming more 


be classified in one or the other class are 
drugs in the sales. Pror. S. N. Dory. 
New York. 





ss nsneilaamaie 
Destructive Grape Worms. 
Several bulletins have been issued in re- 





cent years both by the State Experiment 





now being extensively carried on, and 
further reports will appear later. 

New York. ROF. S. N. Dory. 
—__—.~-<>> 

The speed of the automobile bids fair to 
be its own undoing, unless the care-free 
owners can learn to resist the temptation to 
runaway from their own casualties. The 
general public can forgive almost any- 
thing sooner than cowardice, and there 
is more than a suspicion of this trait 
in the man who causes an accident, and 
then hurries away without stopping even to 
ask the extent of it. Editors of automobile 
periodicals have for some time been warning 
their readers against the inevitable conse- 
quences of this absent-minded line of con- 
duct. 
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It’s a happy and united England-with 


Stations and the Department of Agriculture, | the exception of the Emerald Island. 





| from the vine and destroyed once or twice | 


| 


Literature 

‘* The Spenders,”’ by Harry Leon Wj\ 
with six illustrations by 0’ Neill Latham, 
published by Lothrop Publishing Com 
Boston, is a charmingly prepared .),. 
men and money of today. A stu; 
America, East and West. The pevy\. 
the mining camps and the gay society of : 
metropolis are set forth with a yivi: , 
ism. There have been stories of the 
and stories of the West, but none has «,, 
cessfully combined both elements 
Gay New York life, even Bohemia, 
‘trated, and yet the author « 
equally at home and = convinciy.. 
the western country. The centr:| 
ure is a young man, Percival Bines, | 
West, but bred and educated Kast. 
father’s sudden death is the first st, 
bringing out his sterling qualitic. 
great property has been inherited, an 
must preserve it. While visiting one : 
silver mines, he meets the girl whose }; 
entwined with his own. She comes 
decadent New York family. Her beat: 
the corner-store on which rest the ho) 
her house for regilding its ancient » 
A wealthy marriage is the only means. 
those around her sheis a mercenary for: 
hunter. In fact, she has become harid:- 
artificialized and changed by condit 
Percival discovers this, and the revels 
holds them apart. He immediately })1:; 
into the gayest lifoin New York svc: 
and with his good mother and siste: 
ceeds to spend the family millions. His 
grandfather, familiarly Uncle Peter, }; 
of this, and hurries East. To the read 
surprise, he does not interfere, but he 
plunges into the social whirlpool, and sev) 
to enjoy it. Meanwhile, after being « 
vinced that Percival does not care for }). 
Avice Milbrey becomes engaged to a wea!! 
man. Percival’s grandfather pushes h 
into audacious Wall-street speculations, }) 
all the while the reader appreciates that 
is witha purpose. Uncle Peter aims } 
teach the young man a lesson. Ever, 
thing goes,; property of mother, sis- 
ter, self, but the shrewd grandfather, 
quietly and unbeknown, plays the othe; 
side of the market, and saves from tlic 
wreckage a snug pile of millions. Perciyal 
now shows the true metal of his race, pu!Is 
himself together, and determines to fight 
his way back to fortune in the West, where 
his grandfather and father prospered before 
him. On'the eve of his departure he plans 
to meet Avice Milbrey, and is overwhelmed 
by the return of his old love. He takes the 
girl by storm in the most striking chapter 
of the book and probably the most striking 
in recent literature. The ending is superb. 
Through all, the character of Uncle Peter 
stands out in sterling worth, bright, witt, 
and wise; and the two young people, man 
and woman, are shown to be after the high- 
est development of American ‘life. The 
story sparkles with unusual brillianey from 
beginning to end. 
** The Misdemeanors of Mary,”’ by Eleanor 
Hoyt, just published by Doubleday, Page « 
Co., New York, is a charming bit of fiction. 
*“*Tween You an’ I,” some little prob- 
lems of life by Max O’Rell, and published 
by Lothrop Publishing Company, Boston, 
| is one of the best volumes that has come to 
| our notice this season. There is something 
picturesque and cosey in this little story so 
cleverly told. It contains some of the 
choicest, wittiest and most searching criti- 
cisms of life in general by this celebrated 
French writer and lecturer. His work has 
| always a popular interest attaching to it 
{and there is no one who does not instant]; 
find himself completely won over by the 
sparkling philosophy and wit of this most 
distinguished Frenchman. The book is 
comparable with the best that Jerome kK. 
Jerome has ever written, and aside from 
that has a serious bearing upon American- 
isms which cannot fail to be stimulating. 
* Judith’s Garden,” by Mary E. Stone 
Bassett, with illustrations in four colors, by 
George Wright, published by Lothrop Pub- 
lishing Company, Boston, isa story full of 
life and interest. The text is printed intwo 
colors, throughout, vith ornamental designs, 
bound in light green cloth decorated cover. 

An exquisite, delicious, charming book, 
as fresh as new-mown hay, as fragrant as 
the odors from the garden of the gods. It is 
the story ofa garden with three characters 
in the narrative,—the woman, the man, 
and the garden; and the latter is a char- 
acter that assumes distinct personalits 
The woman is delicate and refined and 
witty and interesting. The man is Irish, 
funny, original, happy, a delicious and per- 
fect foil to the woman. His brogue is stun 
ning, and his wit is infectious and fetching. 
The garden is quite all right. There is 
movement in the book. Life is abundart, 
and it attracts. It is a book that will cate! 
the interest of every lover of tlowers,—a 
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their name is legion,—and will delight and 
comfort every reader. In makeup the bo: 
marks a distinct advance in typogra)! 
The spirit of ¢ 
narrative is preserved in the delicate dr 
ings and superb page borders. 

little 

She 


Mark Twain must have his 
Such acelebrated character as 
Holmes is not sacred to the great Ame: 
humorist. Hehas been taking und 
erties with Conan Doyle’s pet characte: 
was on the verge of having the great « 
tive burned at the stake by a howling ‘ 
fornian mob—Californian, mind you 
he was rescued by Sheriff Jack Fai 
All will concede that the result vo! 
Clemens’s excursion into the field o! 
literature is a _ colossal joke. 
working his readers up to a 
pitch of excitement he unravels mys! 
in a manner which would) make 
Doyle blush, and cause the inin 
Sherlock to wish that he had neve! 
resurrected. The story is certainly | 
and to the muzzle! And it’s all a!) 
boy, born with a bloodhound instinc' 
is commanded by his mother to tra 
brutal father from place to place, 
him gruesome warnings to “mo 
until the abused wife has had an) 
venge. Unfortunately the your: 
makes a mistake and __ persect 
relative by the same name, 
his endeavor to undo a great Ww! 
soon as he discovers his error, ¢ 
terror-stricken innocent around t! 
to apelogize. The characters fit: 
semble at a Californian mining | 
order that the author may dispose ‘ 
and wind up his yarn. Sherlock |i: 
one ofthe number. The villain is b'« 
the persecuted relative recovers 
terror-stricken condition, the yeu! 
escapes trouble by taking French | 
Sherlock Holmes is luckily saved | 
cineration. A very clever story, “1 
Twain alone could write. New 
Harper & Bros. $1.50. | 

a eee 

—A peculiar snow observed on M: 
in the Alps has been reported by M. -\-' 
is called “ Caucasian snow,” and is vt 
with grains reaching an eighth of an! 
The slight adhesion of these grains ©) 
liability to avalanches. 
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Poultry. 


Unprofitable Poultry. 


The degeneracy to be considered has 
reference mainly to decrease of egg produc- 
tion, but as maximum egg production and 
really valuable aspects of fertility depend 
altogether on perfect health, diseases must 
be mentioned. 

Causes of degeneracy will not be stated 
necessarily in order of importance, or in 
der of most frequent occurrence. 

Probably defects in feeding cause the ma- 
ority of defects.in product and in health. 
\Vhen the rations for a long period are defi- 

ient in proteine, and have great excess of 
‘ther nutrients, the egg production must 
secessarily be low, for more than half the 
veight of nutrients in any egg consist of 
»roteids, and the bird requires proteine for 
yody maintenance and repair. Nutrients 
hat do not contain nitrogen cannot fulfil 
the office of proteine, though proteine can, 
{ necessary, replace other nutrients in pro- 
iding heat and motive energy. 

Overfeeding, coupled with grave defects in 
yalaneing nutrients, tends to.create chronic 
ndigestion, and by putting great excess of 

ork on some one digestive organ, while 
ther organs have too little work, creates 
ibnormalities in the overworked organs. 

Vhenever great abnormality becomes a 








xed condition in any internal organ posi- | 


ive disease is sure to ultimately be present 
i that organ. This is the prime cause of 

ver and gall diseases in fowls, which are 
nore prevalent than is commonly under- 
stood, but if a parent has any such disease 
her eggs are likely to be so tainted that they 
will not hateh, or chicks cannot thrive, or 
will have great tendency to be thus diseased. 


When soft food is much too large a part of | 


ul rations, so that gizzard action is largely 


unnecessary to digestion, the gizzard loses , 
ts muscular strength, ultimately becoming. 


inetfective in at least a partial degree, and 
other organs are forced to do extra work in 


iigestion. Under these circumstances food 


is not thoroughly digested, consequently | 


The gizzard may 
overworked 


feeding is not economical, 
become diseased, and other 
organs may become diseased. 

When the rations are largely or ex- 
clusively of foods that need grinding in the 
vizzard, and an adequate supply of hard 
crit is not accessible to the fowls, either as 
served or obtainable from the ground where 
fowls run, digestion cannot proceed nor- 
mally nor be thorough, and all defects previ- 
ously referred to may result from lack of 
sufticient proper grit. 

When the foods do not contain sufticient 
amounts of suitable minerals, and the deficit 
is not amply covered by service of suitable 
mineral matter in soluble forms, the egg- 
shells are flimsy, or worse, sufficient min- 
eral matter is notin the contents of eggs, 
the mineral needs of the adult’s body are 
not fulfilled, and chicks do not have proper 
bone structure, 

The term roup is commonly used to desig- 
nate so many different diseases that it has 
ceased to convey any proper meaning. Cold, 
wheeziness, sore head or canker, true diph- 
theria, tuberculosis, have all, to my knowl- 
edge, been called roup. Tendency to con- 
tract any of these diseases may be inherited 
by chieks, but reference herein will be re- 
stricted to their causes as atfecting fowls 
having no predisposition to contract them. 

When the roosting-place of any fowls is 
drafty, colds of various types are sure to 
develop. It is far more healthy for fowls to 
roost all winter in a house with windows 
and door wide open always than in a closed 
house that is drafty. Even where a high 
egg product in winter is expected, we think 
it is better to keep the fowls in a tight house 
that may sometimes have an atmosphere at 
ora little below zero than in one that is 
overwarm. Fowls ought not to be kept too 
warmat night, when in daytime they must 
be exposed. The essential condition for 
high produet in winter, so faras conditions 
of roosting go, is evidently that the air of 
the roosting room should be diffused quietly 
during the night without air currents. 

Dampness of house, from leaking in of 
rain, moist emanations from floor, or any 
other cause, is very objectionable. Under 
such conditions cleanliness can never be, 
thorough, and the combination of dirt and 
damp results in sore head or canker, which 
will develop into membranous diphtheria, 
if the atfected birds live long enough. At 
all stages these diseases are exceedingly in- 
fectious, or else contagious, probably the 
latter. Ground where the fowls run that, 
from character of season or character of 
soil, remains moist on surface for a long 
time, may cause the same diseases. 

Close houses, lacking adequate ventila- 
tion, full of theodor of decomposing excre- | 
ment, may cause tuberculosis. Tuberculo-— 
sis is far more prevalent among fowls than 
svenerally supposed. It is not desirable 
tu provide ventilators in poultry houses, at 
cast of ordinary kinds, as such act most of 

/ time as draught producers. A_ better 

rocedure is to keep windows and doors 

y open at all times in summer, open all 

. in winter, with free entrance to sun- 

lit every day of the year. 

lnsufticient exercise is the cause of many 

ibles. Fowls become too fat; digestion 
paired from inaction, consequently food 
wasted, The average fowl cf large 
eds will move no more than is necessary 
‘btain plenty of food for body maint- 
e, especially if food be plentiful and not 
carbonaceous. Fat fowls lay few eggs, 
lof those few most are not of that fer- 
which will permit thrift in the chick. 
iowls should be compelled to live largely 
orage when such is accessible to them. 
extent which forage will go in body 
itenence and production is much beyond 
is commonly understood. There are 
places where fowls can obtain all they 
for maintenance and a high product 
forage in spring and summer, and can 
all that is necessary for body main- 
ice only, in winter, when snow does 
over all vegetation. Fowls will not 
the most of foraging opportunities, if 
know that ample food will be served to 
without any trouble on their part. 
intelligence does not appear to be of 
1 order, but it goes as far as that. 
«and other vermin on bodies of fowls 
their houses are very detrimental in 
hand product. 
iter regard for cleanliness is de- 
ed in warm and damp weather than at 
ther time, but cleanliness ought never 
neglected in any season. And fowls 
{be provided with dust baths when 
‘hey cannot dust themselves in soil.— | 
ne Farmer, 
——.o——_—— — 
Poultry and Game. 

‘poultry trade is very quiet, and while | 

ipply is only moderate, there is but a> 

rate demand. Prices remain about 
but dealers say it is easy to buy | 
iotations. Fresh-killed Northern and 
‘ern fowl are 14 to 15 cents for extra | 
ce and 12 to 13 cents for common to | 


Choice roasting chickens 25 to 28) 1 é 
‘, broilers of two pounds each 30 cents a | $3 a carrier ; 
i id, and one pound each 50 to 65 cents a | good at $1.50 to $2. 


| a dozen bunches. 


SCOTCH-BRED SHORTHORNS. MISSIE 158TH AND CALF. 
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pair. Green ducks are plenty and very 
good i5 to 18 cents. Choice pigeons $1.50 a 
dozen, common to good 75 cents to $1.25, and 
choice squabs $2 to $2.50. Western iced 
fowl in fair demand at 13 cents for choice 
and 11 to 12 cents for fair to good, old roos- 


ters 9} to 10 cents, and broilers of 14 to | 


2 pounds each sell slowly at 25 to 30 
cents a pound. Good turkeys scarce and 
higher at 15 to 16 cents. Western frozen 
poultry selling slowly, fowl at 12 to 124 cents 
for choice, 105 to 114 for common to good. 
Chickens 14 to 15cents for choice and 11 tu 
12 cents for common to good. Broilers 16 to 
17 cents for choice and 14 to 15 cents for com- 
mon to good. Best turkeys 20 cents and 
some a little lower. Live fowl are in mod- 
erate supply and a steady though quiet 
demand at 125 cents, roosters 7 to8 cents 
and broilers lower at 20 to 23 cents for such 
as weigh 1} to 145 pounds each. Nothing 
doing in game, though alittle remains in 
storage yet. 


Worticultural. | 


Fruit Culture. 

Trees have naturally two methods of re- 
producing themselves—by buds and by the 
seeds of the fruit. Every bud on a tree is 
~apable of reproducing that tree. Every 
bud of atree is an individual; indeed, it 
is not the twig, or branch, or tree, but the 
bud that is the unit of plant development. 


Budding and grafting are only examples | 
of vegetable reproduction by bud develop- | 
When a tree is growing rapidly and | 


ment. 
producing «a good deal of wood and very 
little fruit, it is simply trying to reproduce 
itself by bud reproduction. 
hand if a tree is fruiting heavily itis trying 
to reproduce itself by seed. The wood 
growth and fruit growth of atree stand in 
a sort of counterpoise to each other. 

If atree is growing vigorously, it is not 
producing much fruit,and if much fruit, 
not much wood. Hereis an example froma 
plum tree: This little twig (about two 
inches long) has taken ten years to grow, 
because the tree was busy producing fruit. 
This shoot (about two feet long), producing, 
as you see, a great many buds, grew in one 
year and did not raise any fruit. 


If we check the vegetative growth of a | 


tree, we cause it to form fruit; on the other 
hand, if we take the fruit off a tree before it 
is developed we stimulate wood growth. 
Vigorous pruning in summer, when the 
growth is in full swing, will stimulate the 
production of fruit, but if the pruning is too 
vigorous, the trees may be injured or even 


| kiJled. 


I have seen pruning done in summer to 
stimulate fruit production have just the 
opposite effect, because it was not done in- 
telligently. The pruner would thin the 
smaller lirabs or go up the large limbs and 
take out every other branch. In this way 
many of the truit-bearing branches were 
removed and wood growth still further 
stimulated. 


The correct method would have been to | 


have headed back the most vigorously grow- 


ing branches and not to have touched the | 


smaller limbs on which the fruit would have 


been formed. ( 
ng of the foliage of .a tree limits its nutri- 


tion and more or less strikes at the vitality | 


of the tree. 

Heavy pruning I would recommend only 
as a last resort. A safer method would be 
to stop cultivation, or to seed down with a 
cover crop, or the plow might be run a little 
deeper so as to cut off the surface-feeding 
roots and root prune the tree. Pruning for 
vegetative, or wood growth, is that which 
has been outlined for the growing tree. Cut 
out all dead, broken and deformed limbs, 
and those which cross and rub one another. 

Care should be taken to keep the tree free 
trom suckers, so that there is a free circu- 
lation of air through the tree, and the sun- 


light let in sufficiently to give the fruit al 
good color.—Canadian Grower, before Fruit | 


Growers Association. 
——_—_+> +— 


Vegetables in Boston Market. 
There is a better supply of vegetables in 





the market now, and prices are easier, with | 


a fair demand. Old beets are $1.75 to 2 a 
bushel, and new at $4 a hundred bunches. 
Carrots $1 to $1.15 a box for old, and 50 to 
75 cents a dozen bunches for new. Parsnips 
growing scarce at 75 cents a bushel. Plat 
turnips 75 cents to $1a box, and yellow $1.50 
to $1.75 a barrel. Onions are easier. Egyp- 
tian at $2.75 to $3 a bag, Bermuda $1.50 to 
$1.65 a large crate, small erates 80 to 90 
cents. A few new from New Orleans at 
$1.50 a bag, and native bunches $1.25 to 
1.50 a hundred. Leek and chives 75 cents 
‘ Radishes 50 to 75 cents 
a box. Celery 85 cents to $1.25 per bunch 
of about a dozen roots. Hothouse cu- 
cumbers $3.50 to $4 a box for No. 1, $2.50 
to 83 for good No. 2, Southern $1.75 to $2 a 
basket for Savannah and Charleston, $1 to 
#1.50 for Florida. Peppers $3 to $3.50 a Car- 
rier. Hothouse tomatoes in fair supply at 
5 to 17 cents a pound and Southern $2.50 to 
for choice Florida, common to 
Some four-basket car- 


On the other | 


As I said before, the reduc- | 


{ 
| 
| 


riers from Mississippi at $1.25, 
; Squash $1.75 to $2 a barrel crate for marrow 
| and $1.50 to $2a basket for summer white. 
| Rhubarb at 2 cents a pound and mushrooms 
| 75 to % cents. Mint and water cress 35 
cents a dozen. 

Cabbages in only moderate supply at $2 to 
$2.25 per barrel crates. Caulitlowers $1 a 
box, and spinach 15 to25 cents. Lettuce 50 
to 75 cents a box of three dozen, and some 
extra at 35 to 40 cents a dozen. Native 
asparagus $3.50 to $5 a box, with some of 
the giant as highas 86 to 87. Beet greens 
from 15 to 40 cents a box, and parsley 50 to 
75 cents. Romaine 75 cents to $1 a dozen. 
String beans in moderate supply and firm 
at $1.50 to $1.75 a basket, with some choice 
Norfolk at $2 to $2.25. Green peas at $1.50 to 
| $4.75 a basket for Southern, and some 

natives selling at $2 to $2.50 a bushel. 
Old potatoes are in liberal supply, and 
' only chvice lots sell well. Aroostook Green 
Mountains 85 to 90 cents, Hebrons 65 to 75 
cents and Dakota Red 60 cents. Scotch at 
$1.25 to $1.50a sack. New potatoes more 
| plenty, but many are too small and green to 
| bring full quotations. Southern Rose and 

Hebrons $3.50 to $4 a barrel for extra, $3 to 

$3.25 for fair to good. White Bliss $2.50 to 
$3.25. Red Bliss $2.50 to $2.75. Bermuda 
$3.50 to 34. North Carolina sweet potatoes 
in small supply, with limited demand, at $3 
to $3.50 a barrel crate. 


_ ~~ >e- 








DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN FRUIT. 

Apples are in light supply, only 226 bar- 
rels were received last week. Western 
Ben Davis are $4 to $4.50a barrel. Rus- 
| sets good to choice $4 to 85. No. 2, $2.50 to 
$3. Strawberries in only moderate supply. 
| Some faney Jersey Gandies sold at 12 to 15 
cents a box, others at 11 cents. Baltimore 

11 to 12 cents and Delaware 10 cents. Mary- 
| land varied from 7 to 13 cents, and a few 
| erates from Dighton sold at 11 cents. North 
| Carolina blueberries varied in quality from 
10 to 20 cents a quart, blackberries from 
10 to 15 cents and green gooseberries 7 
to 10 cents. Florida peaches sell slowly at 
$2 to $3 a carrier, good to choice. Pine- 
apples in full supply and fair demand at $3 
to $3.50 a box for Florida smooth, Cuban 
and Key West Red Spanish at $2.25 to $2.75 
'a case and Bahama 5 to 8 cents each. 
| Florida muskmelons, Rocky Ford at $2 to 
$2.75 a case, and watermelons $35 to $40 per 
hundred, The first car from Georgia ar- 
rived Monday and they were large and good, 
selling at $40 to $45. 

California oranges in light supply and 
higher. Navels 176, 200 and 216 counts $4.50 
to $4.75 a box, 126 and 150 counts $4.25, 96 
and 112 counts $3.75 vo $4. Seedlings and 
Mediterranean sweets $3 to $3.25. Palermo 
and Sorrento, half boxes $2 to $2.25 for 100 
| counts, $2 for 180 counts, and $4 to $4.50 for 
full boxes. Some Rodi at $5 a case. Mes- 
sina and Palermo lemons, 300 counts fancy 
| at $4 to $4.25 a box, choice $3.25 to $3.75, 
fair to good $3 to $3.25. Maoiri scarce at $5 
acase. Dates $4 to $4.50 per 100-pound box. 
Bananas in full supply, No.1 yellow $1.75 
| to 82.25, eight hands $1.40 to $1.75, No. 2 
| $1 to $1.25, and red $3.50 to $4 a stam. 








+ > + — 

| Govera:n2nt Crop R2port. 
| The Government’s June crop report gives 
| the condition of winter wheat as 76.1. This is 
the biggest kind of a surprise, as it was pre- 
dicted there would be an increase of at least 
four points, and possibly six. The condi- 
tion April 1 was 78.7, and on May 1 76.4. A 
| year ago it was 87.8. June’s figures of spring 
wheat are about as expected. 

The preliminary reports of the spring 
wheat acreage indicate a reduction of about 
| 2,511,000 acres, or 12.8 per cent. Of the 19 
States reporting spring wheat, 13 re- 
port a reduced acreage. The average con- 
dition of spring wheat on June 1 was 95.4 
as compared with 92 at the correspond- 
ing date last year, and a ten-year aver- 
lage of 92.6. The _ present reported 
‘average condition has been exceeded 
only three times in the last fifteen years. 
| Of the States having 1,000,000 acres or 
| upward in spring wheat, South Dakota re- 
| ports a condition of 100, North Dakota 95 
| and Minnesota and Iowa 95. In Washing- 
| ton and Oregon, which together have over 
| 1,100,000 acres in spring wheat, the condi- 
| tion averages are 97 and 93, respectively. 
| The total reported acreage in oats is about 
| four-tenths of one per cent. in excess of the 
| acreage harvested last year. The average 
| condition of oats is 90.6, as compared with 
| $5.3 June 1, 1901, and a ten-year average of 
| ninety. 
| The acreage reported as under barley ex- 
| ceeds the acreage harvested last year by 8.5 
| percent. The average condition of barley 
| is 93.6, as against 91 on June 1, 1901, anda 
| ten-year average of 88.6. 
| ‘The acreage under rye shows a reduction 
| of five-tenths of one per cent. from that har- 
| vested last year. ‘The average condition of 
| rye is $8.1, as compared with 93.9 on June 1, 
| 1901, and a 10-year average of 89.3. 

The average condition of apples is on the 
whole unfavorable. Of the fourteen large 
producing states, but two report a condition 
| above the 10-year average as follows: North 
Carolina 68, a gain of one point, and Michi- 


cxaeenceesnes See 


| dition is 93, corresponding with the 10-year 
| average in that State. New York reports a 
| condition five points below the ten-vear 


tucky, Virginia and Tennessee 17, Missouri 
18, and Indiana 19 points, and in the remain- 
ing States itis probable that considerably 
less than an average crop will be produced. 
The present prospects of the peach crop 
are quite favorable, notwithstanding the 
fact that several important peach-growing 
States report conditions considerably below 
their ten-year averages. 
-><-- 





BOSTON FISH MARKET. 
The fish market isjn aboutthe same con- 


easier, a fair supply and good demand. 
Market cod is selling at 3 cents, large 43 
cents and steak at 6 to 65 cents. Haddock 
Cusk and tlounders 2 cents. Striped bass 16 
cents, black 8 cents and sea bass 7 cents. 


cents, medium 12 cents and small 8 cents. 
Herring at $1.50 per hundred. A good 
supply of Southern fish, pompano at 12 
cents, snappers and sheepshead 8 cents 
and Spanish mackerel 16 cents. Blue- 
fish 7 cents and whitefish 12 cents. Lake 
trout 7 cents and sea trout 6 cents. 
still in good supply, buck shad at 20 cents 
each, roe shad 40 cents and shad roes 20 
cents a pair. Halibut 11 to 13 cents for 


chicken. Yellow perch 6 cents a pound and 
white 8 cents, with pickerel 15 cents. 
Salmon is easier at 20 cents for East- 
ern and 12 cents for Western. 
are steady at 10 cents, fresh 

the same, and cheeks 8 cents. 
legs lower at $1 a dozen, soft-shelled crabs 
the same, and shrimp $1 agallon. Clams in 
good demand at 50 cents a gallon, or $3a 
barrel in the shell. Lobsters higher at 19 
cents a pound alive or 23 cents boiled. There 


prices are steady at $1 to $1.15 a gallon for 
ordinary Norfolk, $1.25 for selected Norfolk 
and fresh-opened Stamford, and $1.25 to 
$1.40 for Providence River. 


& 
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THE HAY TRADE. 

There isa light supply of prime hay in 
Boston, and fancy timothy sells at $18 to 
$18.50, although most sales of good hay are 
$17 to $18. No. 2 has some demand at 
$14.50 to $15.50. No. 3, fine choice and 
clover mixed dull at $12 to $13, clover at $12 
to $12.50, with some damaged and poor 
lots offered at $10 to $12. Swale but little 
called for at $9 to $10. Rye straw is steady 
with choice long at $16.50 to $17.56, 
tangled rye at $11 to $12 and oat at $8.50 to 
$10.50. 

In New York the market is quiet, but 
with light receipts during the first of the 
week some grades advance 5) centsa ton. 
Prime timothy is strong at $18.50 to 819, No. 
1 817 50 to$18, No. 2 $15 to $16, No. 3 $13 to 
$14. Large and small bales held alike. 
Clover and clover mixed are notin demand 
here, but some good lots are taken for ex- 
port at $11 to $12. There is a full supply of 
rye straw, but demand is good and prices 
firm. No. 1 long rye $15 to $16.50, short rye 
$12 to $13. Receipts of Tuesday reported 
at 1020 tons of hay and 50 tons of straw. 

>> 


—tThe total shipments of boots and shoes from 
Boston this week have been 69,932 cases, against 
78,193 cases last week, corresponding period last 


have been 1,857,423 cases, against 2,044,164 cases in 
1901. 

—The world’s exports of grain last week were 
reported as 3,615,254 bushels of corn from four 
countries,9,184,655 bushels of wheat from five coun- 
tries. Of this 86,254 bushels of corn and 4,690,055 
bushels of wheat were from the United States. 

—tThe first carload of watermelons from 
Georgia this year arrived June 9. 

—Our regular correspondent, H, M. Porter, 
writes as follows: “ The general outlook for crops 
in Worcester County is good. Recent rains have 
been ‘just in the nick of time’ to keep the grass 
in good order. Prospect good tor fruit in gen- 
eral, with a little shortage on Baldwin apples. 
Peaches setting nicely, and the country now has 
many orchards of 100 to 1000 trees, and even 
larger humbers.”’ 

—Heavy rains have fallen throughout the 
State of Victoria. It is announced from Mel- 
bourne that rains have relieved the drought in 
Australia. Losses on stock in Australia since 
1899 are estimated at $75,000,000. 

—RBeef 1s scarcely sustained at the advance, 
and 12 cents is the * very top ” on the best sides: 
Extra sides 114 to 12 cents, heavy 104 to 11 cents, 
good 94 to 10 cents, light grass and cows 9} to 10 
cents, extra hinds 134 to 14 cents, good 12 to 13 
cents, light 10 to 11 cents, extra fores 9} to 10 
cents, heavy 9 to 94 cents, good 8 to 84 cents, light 
7to 7} cents, backs9 to 12 cents, ratules 7 to9 
cents, chucks 9 to 10} cents, short ribs 10 to 14 
cents, rounds 9 to 104 cents, rumps 10 to 14 cents, 
rumps and loins 11 to 15 cents, loins 14 to 18 cents. 

-—The combined American and European 
stocks of wheat June 1 of 112 millions compare 
with 126 millions May 1, 153 millions April 1, 162 
millions March 1, 168 miliions Feb. 1 and 165 mil 
lions Jan. 1, showing decrease past month 14 
millions, for two months 41 millions and since 
Jan. 1, 53 millions. Compared with a year ago, 





is but small demand for oysters now, but | 


Florida | gan 87,againof six points. In Maine, the con- | 


average; Illinois and Iowa 9 points, Ohio. 
| 12 points, Pennsylvania and Kansas 16, Ken- | 


the total in America and Europe shows 16 mil- | 


lions decrease; with June 1, 1900, 20 millions de- 
crease; with 1899, 4 millions decrease; with 1898, 
13 millions increase; with 1897, 18 millions in- 
crease and with 1896 21 millions decrease. 
——The pork market West is very firm, indeed, 
on both hogs and the products, with hogs the 
highest since 1893: Short cuts and heavy packs 
$22.50, long cut $22.75, medium $21.50, lean ends 





smoked shoulders 11 cents, iard 118 cents, in 
pails 11$to 11§ cents, hams 13} cents, skinned 
hams 14} cents, sausage 11 cents, 


$23.50, bean pork $18.50 to $19, fresh ribs 13} | 
cents, corned and fresh shoulders 10} cents, | 


Frankfurt | 


New Gloucester and g Danville, Upper 
oe, Ne ORES 

Lake View Park, East Sebago.. 

Franklin County, Farmington..._....-._____” 

North Franklin, Phillips.............. Sept. 9-11 

Hancock County Agricultural, Bluehili ___.- Sept. 18-20 

Hancock County Fair Association,Ellsworth 





Northern Hancock, Amherst_......_.___.._.. 
Eden Agricultural, Eden... ___.__...__.___. -Sept. 24, 2 
Kennebec County, Readfield __._______.___.- Sept. 23-25 


South Kennebec, South Windsor.._. .... ....Sept. 16-13 
Pittston Agricultural and Trotting Park 


Association, East Pittston.... ............Sept. 9-10 
North Knox, Union._...__. ____ pple htedeitonis Sept. 23-25 
Lincoln County, Damariscotta.... ...... Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
oo Bristol Mills___-__.. --....-2..-...2._- Sept. 23-25 

xford County, South Paris.. ...__......____s§ ° 
Riverside Park Association, Bethel._.___- ear 
West Oxford, Fryeburg .._-..._..__.___ Sept. 30-Oct. 2 


Androscoggin Valley, Canton __..____________ Sept. 23-25 
Northern Oxford, Andover ____..._._____________Oct.2-3 
Penobscot County, Hampden.__._...--.-..-.____ 

West Penobscot, Exeter.....____ Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
North Penobscot..._........ ..................._. 
East Eddington Farmers’ Club, East Eddington, 
Orrington Agricultural, Orrington 





Piscataquis County, Foxcroft..._._...._.._.. Sept. 26-27 
Sagadahoc County, Topsham __.__...___.__.__Oet. 4- 
Richmond Farmers’ Club, Richmond_________- Sept. 


Somerset-County, Anson ---_--- 
East Somerset, Hartland _....... 5 
Somerset Central, Skowhegan________________ Sept. 9, 
Waldo County, Belfast A 
Waldo and Penobscot, Monroe .. Sept. 16-18 
North Waldo, Unity._..._..___ 
West Waldo, Liberty... 
Washington County, Pembroke 
North Washington, Princeton epaieiae” aie 
West Washington, Cherryfield..... ... Sept. 16-18 
| Shapleigh and Acton, Acton. "SE Oct. 7-9 
| Ossipee Valley Union, Cornish aaa Aug. 19-21 
| 

| 





Sept. iv, 


Springvale A. & M. Association, Springvale 
North Berwick Agricultural, N. Berwick.__Sept. 16-18 


| NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Nashua, Nashua ____..-..2....2....-__...........Sept. 1-4 
| Rochester, Rochester... ___.__-......-....... Sept. 28-26 
| 

VERMONT. 

| Addison County Ag’! Society, Middlebury ___. Sept. 3-4 


Orwell Farmer’s Club, Orwell___......--. | 

| Battenkill Valley Industrial Society, Man- 
chester Centre.... ............._._.- --- -os- -.. Sept. 3-5 

| Caledonia Grange Fair, East Hardwick _______. Sept. 27 
| Lyndonville Fair, Lyndonville._.._-_.____.__. 
| Caledonia Fair Ground Co., St. Johnsbury--Sept. 16-18 
| Ryegate and Wells River Valley Dairymen’s 
Association, South Ryegate Aug. 

Frontier Agricultural Society, Canaan_____- Sept. 17-1 
Franklin County Agricultural and Mechan- 

ical Society, Sheldon Junction ____ ..Sept. 
Lamoille Valley Fair Grounds Company, Mor- 

WORN 2 oe onsale igen lancnane sone daeu es -Sept. 23-25 
| Bradford Ag’l and Trotting Asso., Bradford__ 
Waits River Valley Ag’l, East Corinth ___ ...Sept. 3-5 
Union Agricultural, North Tunbridge_______ 
| Washington Agricultural, Washington _____ Sept. 18-29 

Orleans County{Fair Association, Barton_... Sept. 9-12 
Memphremagog Fair Asso., Newport.______- 
Western Vermont Ag’l, Fair Haven_______.___Sept. 
Vt. State and Rutland Co. Ag’l, Rutland_....Sept. 9-11 
Union Driving Park. South Wallingford___- 
Dog River Valley Fair Asso., Northfield... Sept. 23-25 
Winoosk Valley Ag’! Asso., Waterbury_._.-..Sept. 
| Valley Fair Asso., Brattleboro...._......_.__ Sept. 24-25 
| Springfield Ag’l, Springfield _._._______.__..Sept..16-17 
Windsor Co. Ag’! Asso., Woodstock_________ Sept, 23-25 


sausages 11 cents, boiled hams 19 to 19} cents, | 
bacon 14to 15 cents, bolognas 103 cents, pressed | 


ham 144 cents, raw leaf lard 124 cents, rendered 
leaf lard 123 cents, in pails 13 to 13} cents, pork 


| tongues $23.30, loose salt pork 11} cents, briskets 
12} cents, sausage meat 10} cents, country dressed 


dition as last week, or possibly a little | 


34 cents, pollock 2 cents and hake 14 cents. | 


Mackerel more abundant, large selling at 14 | 


Shad | 


Eels | 
tongues | 
Frogs | 








year 94,873. The total shipments thus far in 1902 | 





hogs & cents. 

——Trafton makes the exports from Atlantic 
and Gulf ports to inelude 249,500 barrels of 
flour, 2,656,000 bushels of wheat, 50,000 bushels 
of corn, 3310 barrels of pork, 8,048,000 pounds 
of lard and 26.209 boxes of meats. 

——Eggs are in smaller supply and prices are 
good, stock are higher, but many have been af- 
fected by the heat. Nearby and Cape fancy are 
20 to 21 cents, choice Eastern and Northern 17} 
to 19 cents, Western 17 to 17} cents. 
cold storage 162,183 cases, against 194,526 cases a 
year ago, a difference of 32,343 cases. 

The visible supply of grain in the United 
States and Canada on June 7 was 26,091,000 bush- 





els of wheat, 4,261,000 bushels of corn, 2,483,000 | 


bushels of oats, 669,000 bushels of rye and 402,000 
bushels of barley. Compared with one week pre- 
vious this shows a decrease of 2,513,000 bushels of 
wheat, 572,000 bushels of oats, 53,000 bushels of 
rye and 187,000 bushels of barley, and an increase 


white, 9 cents for gray and 10 cents for of 34,000 bushels of corn. One year ago the supply 


Was 35,292,000 bushels of wheat, 16,049,000 bushels 
of corn, 10,588,000 bushels of oats, 698,000 bushels 
of rye, and 695,000 bushels of barley. 

—The exports of live stock and dressed beef 
last week included: 2157 cattle, 800 sheep, 3403 
quarters of beef from Boston; 2303 cattle, 1200 
sheep, 15,990 quarters of beef from New York; 
984 cattle, 350 quarters of beef from Philadelphia; 
2218 cattle, 1050 sheep from Montreal; a total of 
7662 cattle, 3059 sheep, 19,743 quarters of beef 
from all ports. Of this, 4354 cattle, 2466 sheep, 
13,843 quarters of beef went to Liverpool; 1947 


cattle, 4450 quarters of beef to London; 302 cattle, | 
413 sheep to Glasgow; 300 cattle to Bristol; 422 | 


cattle to Manchester; 100 cattle to Hull; 220 cattle 
to Newcastle; 1300 quarters of beef to Southamp- 
ton; 17 cattle, 180 sheep, 150 quarters of beef to 
Bermuda and West Indies. 

— Lambsare barely sustained, and muttons 
are positively easier. Fall lambs 13 to 134 cents, 
fancy and Brighton 134 to 14 cents, spring lambs 
12 to 15 cents, yearlings 8 to 9 cents, muttons 8 to 


9 cents, veals 6 to 10 cents, fancy and Brightons 


94 to 104 cents. 
State and County Fairs. 
STATE AND GENERAL EXHIBITIONS. 





Chicago Live Stock................ .......-.......NOv. 
Illinois, Springfield_._..--..--_--.-----.__- Sept. Oct. 
Indiana, Indianapolis. ___.__..._..._.. ...-.-...... Sept. 
Iowa, Des Moines._-.........--..--.---------------. AU. 
Manitoba, Winnipeg. ____..---..---. ~------ Aug. 
Massachusetts Horticulture Sept. 30-Oct. 1 
Michigan, Pontiae.__...--..--..-.. - Sept 
Minnesota, Hamlin _...-.--.-...--...--- ...Sept 
Nebenska, Lincom....................-.-...-.....+. Sept 
New Hampshire, Concord ____--....-..-...-. Aug. 26-29 
New Jersey Interstate, Trenton...._.__.-.-. .... Sept. 
New York, Syracuse Lal RE PRT ED NA * Sept 
North Carolina, Raleigh deiviipetanatdeeratent Oct. 
Wore Bocntin, FIAMINE q. 8. os icone nn ccc nce cee Sept 
Ohio, Columbus... --.- .-. --.------------ Aug. Sept 
Oregon, Portland se apie casi so Dada casera Sept 
Pennsylvania, Bethlehem sas hantichdaie nn ol ueet OE 
Pennsylvania Horticultural, Philadelphia___... Nov. 
Philadeiphia Live Stock.....................-.....Oct. 
SE eae 
South Carolina, Columbia —-.....-..--.--- Oct. Nov. 
South Carolina Interstate, Charleston... Dec. June 
South Dakota, Yankton i adicitin ame alee SS 
Texas, Dallas _............--.-...--...--..--Sept. Oct. 
Texas International, San Antonio __...-.-...-...Oct. 
Toronto Industrial ..-------Aug. Sept. 
Vermont, Rutland __Sept. 11 
Vermont, Concord mae Beek dmetaaan sae 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee _...-_---....-----.-------- Sept. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 
Amesbury and Salisbury, Amesbury........ Sept. 28-25 
Barnstable, Barnstable... ... ...............- Aug. 26-28 
Berkshire, Pittsfield —.-....-.-_--.... _.-..... Sept. ll 
Blackstone Valley, Uxbridge —__.--_.-....--- 
Bristol, Taunton Ro ee a ees 
Deerfield Valley, Charlemont -...-_.- 
Essex, Peabody " 
Franklin, Greenfield . sun sdietblocan cece A ee 
Hampden East, Palmer____---....-..--...--.-Sept. 26-27 
Hampshire, Amherst. - 2 seia onan cane, co nnmn SOI RS Bene 
Hampshire and Franklin, Northampton._..... Oct. 1-2 
Highland, Middletield ....................--...-Sept. 3-4 
Hillside, Cummington ._.-..--...--- _.. Sept. 23-24 
Hingham, Hingham .........-...... ..---..----Sept. 23-24 
Hoosac Valley, North Adams .._. _...Sept, 1-3 
Housatonic, Great Barrington __............. Sept. 24-24 
Manufacturers’ Ag’l, North Attleboro... ___- 
Marshfield, Marshfield... -.........--- . Aug, 27-29 
Martha’s Vineyard, West Tisbury__-...---- 
Middlesex North, Lowell. __.._--. ..------ 
Middlesex South, Framingham. ._-.-...--- 
Nantucket, Nantucket___--...--.-- 
CI, CG a cic cgeicdilncnnssesn asses 
Plymouth, Bridgewater ..................-.--Sept. l-12 
Spencer, Spencer......--..---...----- 
Union, Blandford __-._- ee 
Weymouth, South Weymouth_.-...__.--.....Sept. 25-27 
Worcester, Worcester__...-.... -..-..-.-----. Sept.1 4 
Worcester East, Clinton.__. ............-..--.Sept. 10-12 
Worcester Northwest, Athol.__.........---.---' 
Worcester South, Sturbridge___......_- 
Worcester West, Barre... .----.--.. -------- 

MAINE. 

Maine State Agricultural, Lewiston.__.......-Sept. 1-5 


_. Sept. 11-12 
_. Sept. 16-18 





_Sept. 16-17 


__Sept. 10-11 






.- Sept. 25-26 


Eastern Maine Fair Association, Bangor.... Aug. 16-29 | 


Maine State Pomological._...........-.-------- 
Androscoggin County, Livermore Falls......Aug. 26-28 
Durham Agricultural, Durham_.---......------- 
Aroostook County, Houlton...........-.--.-..-- 
North Aroostook, Presque Isle____..- 
Southern Aroostook, Sherman Mills... 








Madawaska, Madawaska................---------- Oct. 18 
Cumberland County, Gorham.--...-.-------- Sept. 16-18 
Northern Cumberiand, Harrison... ...- Secaball Oct. 7-8 


Cumberland Farmers’ Club,W. Cumberland_ Sept. 23-24 
Gray Park Association, Gray Corner....Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
Bridgton Farmers’ Club, Bridgton_............ 


Oct. 7-9 | 


_Sept. 16-17 | 
Sept. 11-1B | 


Janae coon .ne- Aig. 20-21 | 
_.. Sept. 4-5 | 


__.. Sept. 18-19 | 


GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by this 


valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


Stock in | 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


PORTLAND STREET 


Boston, Mass. 


No. 11 


(OLORADD 


The way to get the best ac- 
commodations is via the 


GREAT ROCK 
ISLAND ROUTE 


WHY? Itis the only direct line to 
Colorado Springs and Manitou. 

It is the popular route to Denver. It 
has the best Dining Car Service. 

It has the finest equipment and most 
satisfactory schedule and in the 


Rocky 
Mountain Limited 


offers the best train, only one night, 
Chicago to Colorado. 

It leaves Chicago daily at 5.45 P. M, 
and arrives at Denver 8.45 P. M., Colo- 
rado Springs (Manitou) 8.30 P. M. 

Another inducement to use the Rock 
Island will be the round trip rates of 
|f $25 Chicago to Colorado and 815 
Missouri River points to Colorado etfee- 
| tive this summer by that line. Ask for 
details and free books. 

“Under the Turquoise Sky” gives 
the most fascinating description of 
Colorado. 

“* Camping in Colorado” has full de- 
tails for campers. 


I. L. LOOMIS, N. E. P. A. 
290 Washington St., Boston, Mass 


POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Book, Telling 
How to Do It, and All About Profite 
able Poultry Raising. 




















Chicks; Fattening and Preparing Poultry for 
| Market; Diseases of Poultry; Ducks, Geese and 
Turkeys; Caponizing; Receipts and Incubators; 


| Use of Green Bone for Poultry, ete. 


Sent to any address on receipt of twenty-five 
cents. Stamps taken. Mention the PLoUGH- 
MAN. 


WALNUT COMPANY, 
Box 3254. Bosion, Mass. 





CHARACTER ON HORSEBACK 





Many a peculiar sight one sees on horse- 
| back. Did it ever occur to you that a horse 


| rubs the back. Under the bridle and straps 
| are little sore and chafed spots. Soothe and 
| refresh by the use of Glosserine. Article 
| of great value in a stable. 

0. N. CRITTENTON CO., 

U5 Fulton St., New York. 
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small as barely to clean the nests from 
a few trees in certain public places. 
As a result of their parsimony, there 
is searcely a family which has _ not 
one and in some cases every member 








Warlike Pawtucket! 


a> 
ad 





Let the ice- water fountains bubble. 





The dogfish has his day during the mack- 


erel season. 
6 tn sian 





The coal situation has as yet but little 
terror for the man who runs the domestic 


furnace. 





a 


Neither the Canadian nor the American 
fishermen sympathize very deeply with the 


ill luck of the French cod-fishing fleet. 
<> ——__——_ 





The little game of burglary played in 


Chesterfield, N. H., the other evening seems 


to have been hardly worth the dynamite. 


> 
>>> 











The horses have made no cuange in the 
style of their summer headgear; but, of 
course, the truly fashionable equines will 


wear panamas. 


24> 
>> 


The Massachusetts Medical Society began 
the celebration of its 121st anniversary by 
disenssing alcohol. The subject is usually 
more or less in evidence at anniversaries. 
i ial 











Judging by the awakening ot the travel- | 
ing i@ ‘ , ‘ h re ] ‘ A ch 
ing public of Gotham, somebody must Dave | sive foods to keep them in good condition dur- 


told them of the courteous manner in which 


most of the Boston street-car conductors | 


run their cars. 
- ————__+ <> +___- 
Persons who foresee the possibility of 
eloping during the silly season should pro- 


cure the list of clergymennow bone pre good, wholesome, nourishing food. 
pared by the Young Men’s Christian ae | grass pasture should in particular supply 


dt gives the addresses of all clergymen in 0 
wear Boston during July, August and early 


September. 





a> 
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Despite an authoritative statement that it | given to make bone and muscle. A good 


is extremely doubtful if any man or woman 


ever lived more than 110 years, we still cling | tained at little expense from large grain 
to Methuselah. And by the same token we | farms where the sweepings of the thresh- 


suffering and partially disabled from labor 
from the poisonous effects of these insects. 
Physicians and druggists are reaping a 
harvest by prescribing and compounding 
healing and soothing lotions, and the ex- 
pense to the unfortunate sufferers is greater 
than the cost would have been if the town 
or city had made a liberal appropriation. 
But people seem to very much dislike the 
idea of a direct tax to the town, and prefer 
to let each one pay the indirect tax that may 
fall upon him, or suffer the consequences of 
his own folly. If the regulating of the 
matter of restraining these and other in- 
sects is to be left to the individual, the State 
should make it compulsory on him that he 
perform his whole duty in regard to it. 
They are not like the Colorado beetle, that 
affects most the one who does not strive to 
destroy them in his field, but they affect any 
who are called upon to go near or at least 
| under the tree where they are, and are thus 
a menace to the public. They spread more 
rapidly than the gypsy moth, but we see no 
protection from either except in united ac- 
tion. 





a> 
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Economy in Summer Feeding. 
There should be alittle more economy 
| practised in feeding in summer than in win- 
ter. Live stock do not require so much expen- 








| ing pasturing as they do in the winter, and if 
| one is judicious in his selection and growing 

of food it is possible to equalize matters in 
| feeding to bring down the cost to a very low 
| point. Economy of feeding, however, does 
not mean starvation nor even deprivation of 
The 


| the animals with a food that is both suc- 
culent and nourishing, but there should be 
in addition such grain and coarse fodder 


| deal of such food, however, can be ob- 


filtration beds, covering about fifty 
acres, will be arranged in groups of 
eleven, and between the groups will 
be courts and thoroughfares. The top 
soil is being saved, and when the beds have 
been cemented over they will be covered 
with the soil and sodded, and will present 
the appearance of well-kept lawns. They 
have an elevation of 214 feet above the 
level of the sea. At the experimental sta- 
-tion excellent watdr is being supplied by 
both the slow and rapid processes. The 
cost of rough filtration will be about fifty 
cents a million gallons, and of the slow 
filtration about $2.50a million gallons.—New 
York Evening Post. 


> 
<> 


The Victory of Faith. 


{ A sermon preached by the Rev. Walter E 
Clifton Smith of New York, before the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery Com- 
pany, in the New Old South Church, 
Monday, June 2, 1902.1] 


“ This is the victory that overcometh the world, 
even our faith.—1 John, v., 4 





When the apostle John wrote these words his 
mind must have reverted back more than half a 
century, to the time when his Master, and the con 
quering Sovereign of all subsequent civilization, 
said to those about him: “ In the world ye shall 
have tribulation, but be of good cheer, I have 
overcome the world.” No thoughtful person 
today misunderstands this language or the nat- 
ure of the conquest which Christ claimed. He 
surely had not conquered the circumstances of 
his life so that he was free from the conditions 
of his age. For him labor, hard and wearisome, 
was inevitable; fatigue followed him; misun- 
derstanding and prejudice and hatred frus- 
trated his purposes even to the end; sor- 
row and suftering were among his com 
panions as long as he lived, and, at the last, 
death overtook him, and, for the instant, seemed 
to triumph over him. But all these facts and 
forces, however they might seem to control him, 
were, in reality, subject ministers to his own 
divine and imperishable life. He was Master 
and not they. Hehad discovered the secret of 
turning the vietory of poverty, the victory of 
sorrow, the victory of defeat and disappointment 
the victory of death, into an imperial triumph fo 
his own moral and spiritual life. Because of 
them, and by means of them, he was conscious 





still preter Columbus to a “ sailor named | ing barns are disposed of at nominal sums. | 


Sanchez,” as the person who first saw the 
shores of America. 


> 
> 


Twelve to fifteen years in State Prison 
may give Chelsea’s latest incendiary time 
to ‘remodel his notions of amusement. 
Whether it does or not, the confinement is 
the best condition for persons with a pen- 


chant for setting fires. 
:-?>-o = 











Perhaps Karapeoff is a misspelling of 
Karameotf. The name would be much more 
appropriate for brigandage, but, unfortu- 
nately, we have 
your true brigar 
other as “‘dog”’ or “ horse,’’—titles, by the 
way, that bear a certain cousinship to the 
habit of Sienkiewiez’s Poles in referring to 


, 


their enemies as “ dog-brothers.’ 





—-—~<_— 
Now that they are used to the situation, 
some of the scientific gentlemen near Mar- 
tinique are probably humming Gilbert’s 
lines: Le 
Voleanoes have a splendor that is grim, 
And earthquakes only terrify the dolts, 
But to him who's scientific 
There’s nothing that’s terrific 
In the falling of a flight ot thunderbolts. 
—-_>——__—_ 
The wicked minors of Charlestown must, 
preface their cigarettes with 
remedial 








hereafter, ; 
colds in the head, after which any 
smoke, except tt 
may be legally est 
apothecary. But after all there is much joy 
to be derived froma home-made cigarette, 
either of sweet fern or hayseed, and the 
smoke looks very much like that of tobacco 


itself. ee: ; 

As we read of the volcanic eruptions and 
earthquakes in so many other sections, and 
the tremendous destruction of life and 
property by them, we begin to think that 
the “ stern and rockbound coast ” of New 
England is about good enough for us. We 
feel that we have a solid foundation be- 





neath and around us that will not tremble | 


enough to shake the buildings down on our 
heads, and that will not explode and send 
down fire and ashes upon us. 

If those who desire fine green lawns and 
thrifty shrubbery or flower beds, and who 
are in the habit of sprinkling them every 
day, would sink some two-inch drain pipe 
about three feet below the surface about two 
rods apart, and turn the same amount of 
water into these pipes that they now use on 
the surface, they would probably obtain 
much better results, and would not have 
the lawns wet and unfit to walk upon. In 
fact, much less water would be sufficient, as 
the evaporation would'not be asrapid. It 
would also tend to send grass and other 
plart roots down deeper, thus making a 
stronger growth. We believe the best irri- 


mele 1 the surface , ; 
gation is to put the water below instead | by favoring their tendencies and estab- 
k down | lishing their good points in time so that 
| 


and allow theplants to pump it up, 
of putting it on the surface to soa 


into the soil. 


> 


The practice of fall setting of strawberries 
seems to become more popular eac 
only with the amateur growers, 
those who grow the 
to keep them free fro 
and the next spring, 
expected the first year after setting, and 
with a little care the next year. It is too 
early to set them now, but not too early to 
prepare for the work. The ground should 
be plowed down and cultivated several 
times before the plants are set, say once a 
week if possible, to destroy weed seeds, 
and to pulverize it well, and also to re- 
tain the moisture below the surface where 
the roots must be placed. Select a variety 
that does well in your section on soil similar 
to yours. The Sample thus far has a repu- 
tation for doing well anywhere, and so 
have the William Belt and Howell. The 
Sharpless and those of that family thrive 
best on a clay soil. There are other 
varieties that are reported as best in 
certain localities, which may not do as 
well everywhere, but might be tried. 
‘The soil and climate has much to do not 
only with the growth and productiveness of 
the plant, but with the flavor and firmness 
of the fruit, and this is so with many species 
of plants. The Baldwin apple, the best 
winter apple for Maine, or perhaps all of 
New England, becomes simply a late fall 
apple of rather insipid flavor and poor 
keeping quality in Missouri. The Japanese 
plums so much esteemed on the Pacific 
Coast, are not a success in the Mississippi 
Valley, and we might give other instances. 


a> 
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The caterpillars of the brown-tailed moth 
are very much in evidence in some of the 
suburbs of Boston, yet we hear that there 
are nonein the city of Lynn. They appro- 
priated $1000 last spring to have the nests 
destroyed. Other places of equal size and 
with as many or more trees infested as 
Lynn made no appropriation, or one so 








Miss Stone’s assurance that | cide 
ids prefer to address each | sigan 


| Young corn raised for summer feeding 
should be fed in conjunction with pasture 
when the latter begins to dry up and lose 
much of its succulent nature. The saving 
of the pasture from injury by too close crop- 
ping is sometimes economy in feeding of tbe 
most far-reaching character. Anything 
that destroys or permanently injures the 
pasture range is to be deplored, for sooner 
or later the loss will prove of the greatest 
importance. 

A good deal of economy in feeding is ob- 





| to stock in the yard. 


: f 
1e sovereign herb itself, | 
purchased of the nearest | 


h year, not | may be, he should strive continually to im- 
but with | prove it. 


n for market. It is easy | taising cattle. 
m weeds during the fall | tendencies of the cattle, and steadily raise 
and a full crop may be their standard, we are bound to let them 


| 
| 


tained by portioning out sufficient food for 
each meal, and not permitting a particle of 
Whether grain, fodder or freshly 
cut grass is fed this rule should be 
closely followed. Waste is the worst 
formof loss that the farmer can endure. 
Sometimes better economy can be _ fol- 
lowed by cutting the grass and feeding it 
In this way we get 
the best from the pastures,and make the 
cattle eat up all parts of the grass. In ay 
pasture field where the grass has reached 
a large size, stock will graze over the) 
youngest and tenderest portions, and leave 
the large stalks standing. These latter are | 
trampled under foot and wasted. 








There | 
should be some method to prevent this, and | 
cutting the long grass and feeding it in the | 
yard or stable is sometimes the best way to | 
do it. 





_—-<>—> 
Improving Live Stock. 


| Every farmer and breeder can contribute 
| toward the improvement of live stock by 
| studying the tendencies of his animals and 
| striving to develop and improve those which 
|are good ones. Nearly every animal has 

some good tendencies, and it is the purpose 
| of growers to develop these by careful feed- 
| ing, handling, breeding and selecting. The 
| general purpose cow is no longer desired. 
| It has been found that the animal does not 
| pay, for by tryingto make the cow be good 
|for a little of everything we check or 
| neutralize some good tendencies in her 

which might in time make her of the great- 
| est value. Therefore, we take every animal, 
| and, in fact, every individual of a breed, and 

study her particular fitness fcr some line of 

productivity. Then instead of dwarfing 
| her possibilities by trying to make her suit- 
| able for some purpose nature never intended 
| her for, we strive to develop and emphasize 
| her good tendencies. It will be surprising 
| how rapidly such tendencies will develop in 
| some animals. It seems as‘if nature had just 
| been waiting for the favorable opportunity to 
| show what she could do, and man’s interfer- 
| ence comes in just at the right time to di- 
| rect natuzve along the line of the least resist- 
lance. All of our high stock has been 
| produced simply through this method. 
| Far back inthe early history of the ani- 
|}imal industry some intelligent breeders 
| selected good individuals and bred them 
|for a particular purpose, improving them 








hey became fixed. The farmer and 
grower of stock today should observe 
the same rules. No matter what the stock 


There is one sure thing about 
If we do not improve the 


degenerate. There is no standing still. It 
must be forward or backward. Now no 
man can afford to let his stock degenerate, 
and hence he must improve them. He must 
watch each individual, and see that the 
particular good points of each one is favored 
and developed. 


>> 
ee 


A Large Filtering Plant. 


A recent inspection by Mayor Ashbridge 
of Philadelphia of the great filtering plant 
of that city at Torresdale was most satis- 
factory. The work has progressed so fast 
that the plant will be finished in a little over 
two years, its cost together with the con- 
duits for carrying the filtered water tu the 
city being about $6,000,000. The tract of 
land on which the filter beds are being 
built covers 436 acres. The preliminary 
beds are on the bank of the river, and 
adjoining them will be erected the low- 
service pumping-station. Next will come 
the fifty-five slow-filter beds, connected with 
a clear-water basin, which connects with 
the big conduit, which carries the water 
over amileto the pumping station, which 
supplies three-quarters of the city with 
water. The manner of working the plant 
will be as follows: With the low-pressure 
pumps the water will be lifted out of the 
Delaware River to the two rapid filters, each 
having a daily capacity of sixty million gal- 
lons. By gravity the roughly filtered water 
will go to the fifty-five slow-filter beds, the 
combined capacity of which will be three 
hundred million gallonsaday. After the 


slow filtration the water will run to the 
clear-water basin, and then, by gravity 


through the big conduit, 125 feet under 








ground, to the pumping station. The slow- 





_ able worth, and builds upon it his hepe of immor- 


| lose themselves as they found themselves, within 
| the very being of God Himself. 


that he had deepened and enriched his own 
being. In this exultant strength, then, he ae 
elared himself conqueror. John, many years 
later, used Christ’s words and reinforced their 
truth out of his own eventful experience. He 
said, ‘“ This is the vietory that overcometh the 
world, even our faith.” 

There isa power in man’s life which summoned 
into service secures his final success against 
every hostile force or malign influence. This 
power constitutes him not only the measure of 
the universe but its Master. No hostile or hate’ 
ful influenee need subdue its spirit, nor disarm 
permanently its strength. Upon it man stakes 
the ventures of his life, finds in it his imperish 


tality. The springs and sources of this power 


It is deep call- 
inginto deep. There can be no doubt about 
“the victory.” Victory of some sort we all claim. 
But in what field does our victory lie? 

1. Conquests of Nature. 

We hear much about the conquests of nature, 
and man’s triumph over the brute forces of the 
world. It isa most interesting and wonderful 
story of combat which comes down to us from the 
dawn of human life, when the first great victory 
of man was the wresting from the soil of the 
means of subsistenee; when the great enemy 
cold was “ met in the open ”’ and conquered by a 
weapon which the poor savage had, Prometheus 
like, snatched from heaven. What a story of 
gradual, but certain, triumph is the history of 
man. He has conquered the soil, he has mas- 
tered the sea, so that the ocean must, at least, 
sustain his commerce.and float his navies. The 
force of steam, and the more subtle force of 
electricity, man has bound firmly to his service, 
and has made them bear the increasing burden 
of toil. The very winds he has learned to 
circumvent and rob of much of their devas- 
tating fury. Within the present generation we 
have seen how wonderfully man has penetrated 
into the secret and subtle nature of disease, and 
with what marvelous skill he has turned these 
mysterious forces, which have so long preyed 
upon human life, to mutual destruction. These 
are so-called conquests of nature. But have we 
really conquered nature? Have we not our. 
selves been conquered by nature, just as the 
Romans were conquered by the culture of those 
very Greeks whom they themselves overcame by 
force of arms and military prowess? We have 
conquered our own ignorance. These forces of 
nature have in reality put man under their 
dominion. They have quickened the pace of life, 
and caused us to labor with increased concentra- 
tion, and under greater nervous excitement and 
intensity. These victories over nature have come 
only with an appreciation and recognition of 
nature’s laws, and an obedient tribute to her un 
dying claims. 

2. Conquests of War. 

There are hundreds of thousands throughout 
all lands today who, if they do not give pre- 
eminence to the idea that “ might makes right,” 
are fascinated by the methods of force. It is 
doubtful if anything new can be said upon the 
subject of war. I may, however, remind you of a 
fact abot which there can be no question. Of 
the methods of conquest, that of war has the 
longest history. For millions of years it has bee 
the only method whereby life has sustained and 
perpetuated itself. Mr. Fiske tells us “ battles 
far more deadly than those of Gettysburg or 
Gyravellotte have been incessant] waged on 
every square mile of the earth’s life-bear 
ing surface since life began.” If we could see 
closely into the life all about us, we should see a 
perpetual warfare among all the lower forms of 


| with an unmistakably religious quality. 


accused of cruelty in the Philippines. There is 
no need, nor have I the time, nor do I 
feel that this is quite the occasion to dis- 
cuss such an indictment against the Amer- 
ican soldier. In the face of the tide of 
public criticism, the shocking statements of 
witnesses; the daily and violent arraignment 
of the army in the Philippines by leading 
newspapers of our land; we may wisely reflect 
that Mr. Roosevelt is in a position to see and un- 
derstand the situation better than the public at 
large. He hates cruelty and injustice asonly a 
great, strong nature can hate these things. We 
may safely trust himand the able and honest men 
who are his advisers to guide the affairs of our 
land and to preserve our country’s fair name 
from every stain of dishonor. 

3. The Conquest of Commerce. 

The third method of conquering the world is 
comparatively modern. Itis the appeal to en- 
lightened self-interest, and is known as the com- 
mercial conquest of the world. The career of 
Cecil Rhodes ts typical of this gpirit. It was a 
dream of his to form a syndleate of the world's 
richest men, and by fabulous’ concentration of 
capital to conquer and control the earth,—to con- 
vert all humanity into an economic machine. 
There can be no doubt but that the Anglo-Saxon 
race is more committed to this method of con 
quest than any other race on earth. It is prob- 
ably true that today the commanding interest in 
America is money getting. In my judgment it is 
better for us to reeognize the fact, and make the 
best of it, than to deceive ourselves. There 
are many today who look with the very 
gravest apprehension upon the influence of 
the commercial spirit. They see in the claims 
and power of the business life, in the stupendous 
aggregations of capital, the enormous industrial 
combinations, the rapid aeeumulation of wealth 
not possibilities of great publie service, but 
rather a cegeneration. The artist in the midst of 
this commercial age laments an absence of 
esthetic taste, and the lack of appreciation of 
noble work. He sees vulgarity flaunting itself as 
artin our public buildingsand parks, and places 
the blame, at once, upon the materialism of our 
times Impatient and contemptuous, he escapes 
in spirit and imagination,.to- other centuries when 
men loved the beautiful above all things, when 
art rose to her highest estate, and he finds there 
an inspiration and contentment which this 
age seems to him unable to give: QOne hears 
much the same lament in the world of literature 
and music. Devout men who have the religious 
interest of mankind at heart feel! keenly and 
sadly that the commercial spirit is- leading life 
far afield from those ideals of piety and devo- 
tion so generally associated with: our Puritan 
forefathers, asif the Puritan were the only true 
type of devotion to God and his righteousness. 

After all has been said of the peril of a eom- 
mercial spirit, it is a fair contention that this 
commercial spirit and accomplishment of medern 
life in America may be precisely the contribution 
which under God it is designed that this nation or 
the Anglo-Saxon people shall make to: civiliza- 
tion. Israel has given to the world a religion; 
Greece art and literature; Rome government and 
law. Great peoples bring their unique gifts to 
life. It may be the peculiar service of the Anglo- 
Saxon people to maKe such a spiendid contribu- 
tion of economic and commercial efficiency to life 
that in ages to come the absolutely necessary 
work of keeping the body clothed, fed and 
housed can be accomplished in a vastly shorter 
time than has been required in the past, and 
the balance of the day be given to other and leve- 
lier engagements. If, indeed, America shall 
make such a coutribution to civilization that the 
substantial and common needs of daily life ean 
be secured by the :abor of a few hours, and the 
inducements of leisure and opportunity put at 
every man’s disposal for art, music, literature, | 
conversation, then, surely, our race shall have | 
made an offering worthy to be placed by the side 
of the magnificent contributions of other and 
earlier nations. 

We ought not to forget that this great absorb- 
ing interest and endeavor of the commercial 
spirit is itself becoming illumined and empowered 
Except 
here and there, where wealth may be turned to | 
vulgar uses, it may be affirmed that, on the whole, 
business men today, and great leaders in indus- | 
trial enterprises, appreciate their responsibilities | 
to God and man as faithfully, and more effect- | 
ively, than did the business man of a hundred 
years ago. “Our forefathers,” says President 
Eliot, ‘‘ acted as if they had received and ac- 
quiesced in the doctrine of the survival of the 
fittest a century in advance of its discovery; 
the sickly among them died, the insane 
languished or raged in hopeless ecnfine- 
ment, and the poor and shiftless went hungry 
and cold. No philanthropic notions confused 
their clear views about the judgments of God 
and his afflictive providenees.” The type of re- 
ligious service has changed, and for the better. 
The religious spirit today in the commercial world 
is not self conscious. Its sympathies, however, 
are real and keen. Improvements in the condi 
tion of life today which are the results of purely 
mereantile undertakings must be regarded not 
only from the business man’s standpoint as 
** good business ” and “ simple justice,” but also 
as a genuine service of God and humanity, even 
if they lack the finer radiance of Christian philan 
throphy. 

But, having said all this, are we not haunted by 
a sense of disappointment if no greater triumphs 
of life are bi fore us than these conquests of war 
and of trade and commerce? The greatest cham- 
pion of large armies and navies understands that 
the victories of war are not the highest or 
noblest, and that at best they are fearfully costly, 
and involve an enormous waste of human life 
and property. The appeal to force is only legiti- 
mate when all other honorable appeals fail, and 
when it calls to the defence of that society and 
government which alone make a man’s life here 
on earth valuable and useful, or it may be in de- 





keep life pure and sweet, and prefer even 
death to dishonor. Think of the men, and they 
are by far the vast majority, who are living 
purely, who believe in the preciousness and 
sanctity of the family. Think of the men al 
through our great land who cherish the noblest 
ideals of national life, who are undaunted by 
municipal corruption or national perfidy. They 
may be overthrown, but like splendid soldiers 
they are soon upon their feet, upholding again the 
banner of truth, justice and righteousness, 
which they know mustjultimately triumph. All 
these are the victories of faith. This is the faith 
which overcomes the world. Gentlemen, I am 
speaking now to you, not only as military men 
but as men of large business interests. Let me 
give you an example of the conques: of faith 
which touches business life. 

Some years ago one of our most brilliant and 
successful literary men conneeted himself with a 
publishing firm, The firm failed. He might have 
confined his share of loss tothe amount of his 
liability under the partnership, but he knew that 
the eredit of this house had rested upon his own 
good name, and so he therefore felt in honor 
bound to shoulder the entire debt. His last dol- 
lar was gone, and he was sixty years of age. But 
the sense of honor remained. “The law,” he 
clainred, “ recognizes no mortgage on a man’s 
brain, and a merchart who has given up all that 
he has, may take advantage of the eourt of in- 
sulveney and start free again for himself. But I 
am not a business man, and honor isa harder 
master than the law; it cannot compromise 
for less than a hundred cents on the dollar, 
and its debts never outlaw.” The stery of 
this brave man, of his memorable fight through- 
out the world, Europe, India, Australia, 
South Africa, for dollars to pay his debts: 
is the story of that faith of which we have 
been speaking. ‘1 meant,” he’ adds also, 
“to give my creditors all the benefit of this, 
but I begin to feel that Eam gaining something 
from it, too, and that my dividends, if not avail- 
able for banking purpeses, may be even more 
satisfactory tham theirs.’”” Dividends of the spirit 
of man, dividendsin the strengthening and se- 
curing of moral worth and character; dividends 
which protect life and make it to know less and 
less of fear; dividends in the solid sense of satis- 
faction which always: aecerues out of honorable 
dealing, clean living,. just and righteous treat- 
ment of men. 

Finally, who-has-won the hardest fight, the man 
who has, by an extraordinary miracle, knitted 
two continents together so that communication 
between the two. is almost instantaneous; whe 
can send wireless messages across three thou- 
sand miles of raging. sea;.or the man who can 
hear with a patient,. trusting, undaunted spirit 
the message which comes to him, by cable, or 
without it, that all) he -loves-dearest in the world, 
or all he possesses, is gone forever? I am not 
asking that life shall’ learn indifference or be- 
come unsympathetic. The man who can hear of 
the loss of all he loves, and can endure this with 
fortitude and calmness, who can take up the 
duties of life and. perform. them faithfully,.is a 
conqueror, his victory is-the victory of faith. 
Conceive of the spirit of men of whom St. Paul. 
could say, “they were stoned, they were sawn 
asunder, were tempted, were sluin with the 
sword; they wandered about in sheepskins and 
goatskins; being destitute, aftlicted, tormented.’’ 
And these, we are told, were men of faith. While 
the attack upon life is in many ways changed, 
and men are not now, as in. former times, burned,. 
racked or tortured, because they are true to their 
ideals; nevertheless, wherever we see the spirit 
of martydom, or courage witnessing to truth, or 
supreme devotions, we are in the presence of 
that faith which is the triutnphant force in the | 
world. 
In this faith, then, let us live and conquer 
“England,” cried Admiral Nelson, “ expects 
every man to do his duty.” God, my friends, and 
humanity expects every man to be a man of 
faith. Into our hands, as. into: the Christ’s, God 
has given all power, both in heaven and in earth. 
Beyond the battle is-the victory. For this present 
life is not only “ the chance ofJearning love,” but 





| a divine opportunity given to win all things into 


the service of the highest manhood. Sothat with 


| the poet we may say: 


All life, grief, wrong 
I won at the last to beawly ane to song. 


gecliee ss 
Destruction of Trees by Ice. 


To calculate the forces which eaused sach | 
destruction. as on Feb. 21st ult., a number | 
of twigs were cut transversely and dia- | 
grams made of the thickness of the twig 
and the ice incrustation. The ice is of | 
about the same weight as the wood of a 
green twig. Calculating from the relative | 
area in cross section, 1t was found that | 
twigs one-eighth of an inch thick were | 
carrying from thirty to forty times their | 
weight of ice, those one-fourth of an 
inch thiek twenty times their weight, | 
and those one-half of an inch thick five | 
times their weight. While the exact —) 
lation would be rather difficult, it is safe to | 
say that branches one inch thiek were calied | 





upon to support a weight over ten times as 
greatas usual, and possibly twice as much. | 
In addition to this enormous burden, the | 
surfaee of the crown or branches was in- 
creased over fivefold, thus multiplying the 
effect of the wind by that factor. The won- | 
der is that any limbs were left. 

Forest trees depend very largely on one 
another for protection from such unusua | 
conditions. Where the trees grew thick | 
and undisturbed the protection from the 
wind was so complete that much fewer and | 





fence of weaker peoples, or when the ideas of 
government in which we thoroughly and loyally 
believe are threatened with overthrow. 

Nor does the triumph of the commercial spirit 
and of trade throughout the world seem really to 
reach the summit of life. When we at last shall 
sell our goods in every town, village and city in 





life. The fact remains, then, that a devotion to 
the war spirit today in our modern life has a long 
and legitimate ancestry back of it. War is a 
rudimentary institution. There are rudimentary 
organs which form even now a part of our physi- 
cal organism. They once served an important and 
necessary purpose, though now they appear to 
have no special use. On the contrary, they cause 


the world, and by greater energy, enterprise and 
skill shall possess commercial supremacy, occu- 
pying as a nation in the world some such a_posi- 
tion as industrial sovereigns and financial mag- 
nates are more and more securing here in Amer. 
ica, the question will certainly arise, “ And is 
this ail?’’ “Is this the filling out of the measure 
of life upon theearth?”’ “Is this the final vic- 
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us, occasionally, annoyance and often great peril. 
They are other survivals of remote ages in our 
nature. These animal instincts and capacities 
seem often a hopeless hindrance to human prog- 
ress. Yet this discovery ought not to occa- 
sion in us great alarm or bewildering surprise. 
These qualities were once a real and neces- 
sary equipment of life. Man needed them in 
his fight with nature and with the beasts of the 
field. The survival of these animal instincts in 
man tell a story of the battle for life and for 
higher things. There are doubtless moments 
today when these fiercer servants of life are 
properly summoned for defence and conquest. 
When we think of the power of habit in our own 
lives we ought not to be surprised that the racial 
habits of millions of years should assert them- 
selves. This would be true even if all mankind 
were standing upon the same high plane of de- 
velopment. But the fact is, that human life in- 
cludes a range extending from the beast to 
the saint, The conflict, however, diminishes 


in fierceness and frequency with  civiliza- 
tion. The most warlike people in _ history 
use the word ‘“impedimenta”—that which 


impedes—to describe their baggage train. The 
commissariat train, with its long procession 
of wagons, is at once a help and a hindrance. 
Some of the most successful generals have won 
their battles by reducing their ‘“ impedimenta.” 
The successful management of this necessary 
burden in the army’s march is a crucial test of 
generalship. Our animal inheritances are our 
moral impediments, the passions of men, their 
combative instinct, their contidence in brute 
strength, or in their more refined and skillful 
euginery of war. All these need moral general- 
ship. s 

The conduct of waris constantly undergoing 
modifications, ‘ Waris hell.’ Yes, but not so 
hideous a hell as it was once. Today war is gov- 
erned by “rules of war.” Merciful agreements 
between combatants gleam like threads of gold 
in the black pall of war. I dare not say that the 
indescribable cruelties of ancient wars are no 
longer possible, but they are rare, and shock the 
conscience of humanity. Our own army has been 








tory which overcometh the world?” Itisin the 


man had stepped in and improved the woods 
by cutting out the underbrush and saplings, 
and leaving only the grand old trees in their 
majestic beauty, nature tuok especial pains 
to point out the error of his ways, and most { 
of those grand old trees are now more fit for 

scarecrows than for shade. 


| 
' 
smaller branches were broken, but where | 
| 
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gives a chance was shown by the fact that 
nearly all the limbs broken off showed rot in | 
their interior.—Forest and Lrrigation. 
The Hood Farm Auction Sale. 
Geed Prices Obtained for Jerseys and 
Berkshires Seld Last Week. 








presence of such questions as these that one may 
recall the words of John and of Christ, “ This is 
the victory which overcometh the world, even our 
faith.” Nineteen hundred years of usage and 
misusage may, indeed, have dulled the rich mean- 
ing and beauty of this word “ Faith.’”’ There is, 
of course, always this danger for the “‘ words of 
life.” The word * faith” has come to be thought 
of as a purely technical term, or else as descriptive 
of an attitude of mind and heart which, since it 
cannot build upon the foundation of rational proc. 
esses, and a solid science, claims for the reality 
of the most precious things in life some other 
foundation,—and this is given the name of 
“faith.” At all events, for a great many people 
the word “ faith ” I suspect has lost reality, and 
a statement like that of my text has come to be 
disesteemed as not having clear meaning or vital 
significance. My purpose this morning is to re- 
establish in yuur minds, if possible, this word 
‘“‘ faith.” I should like to show you its power; 
and to make clear to you that the highest vic- 
tory in life is the Victory of Faith. I shall not 
attempt to define the word. I prefer, rather, to 
llustrate its power. 

Throughout the world there are hundreds of 
thousands of men and women who toil from 
early morning until evening, honestly and faith- 
fully, to provide for those dependent upon their 
care. Their life is one of drudgery. ‘They live 
only from day today. Before them are no visions 
of arest from the severe toil of daily life as long 
as they live, no dreams of a competence for old 
age. Between their loved ones and destitution 
there is only the bulwark of their own constant 
labor. A host of subtle temptations attack these 
faithful spirits, -the temptation of despa‘r, of dis 
honesty,—(to get a livingin the devil's way and at 
his suggestion). These are some of the enemies 
that attack the toilers of our country. And yet 
the vast majority of the working people are con- 
quering these enemies, beating them down into 
the dust. Think for a moment of the multitude 
of shop girls who are barely earning a meagre 
living, who face some of the subtlest perils which 
can be devised against them; who nevertheless 








The auction sale of Jerseys and Berk- 
shires, which took place]June 11 and 12 at 
Hood Farm, Lowell, Mass., was attended by 
a large number of prominent breeders, and 
was a very interesting and successful affair. 
The weather was fine, and the animals were 
in prime condition and brought on the aver- 
age good prices. The sale was conducted 
by Peter C. Kellogg of New York, the well. 
known live stock commission merchant and 
auctioneer. 

During the first day of the sale eighty-five 
Jerseys and fifteen Berkshires were sold, 
and on the second day the remainder of the 
160 Jerseys and sixty-six Berkshires that 
were catalogued were disposed of. The 
bidding started on Nora of Argyle, a fine six- 
year-old cow, the first bid being $100. She 
was sold to George H. Ellis of West Ne v- 
ton, Mass., for $170. Her bull ealf, two 
months old, went to A. H. Hathaway of 
Providence, R. I., for $30. The imported 
boar Sambo was bought by Charles F. Mills 
of Springfield for $150. A very large ma- 
jority of the stock sold went to New Eng- 
land breeders. 

The chief interest of the sale centred in 
the stock that was offered the second day, 
and nearly all the prominent breeders who 
were present on Wednesday remained to 
tie close uf the sale. The great prize-win- 
ning cow Figgis, her half sister Sophie 
Hudson, the bulls, Merry Maiden’s 2d’s 
son and Chromo, and other celebrities, were 
sold on Thursday. The first bid on Figgis 
was $500, and the bidding was spirited until 
it reached $875, when the cow was knocked 
off to the agent of Mr. Thomas W. Lawson. 
A group of cows by Hood Farm Pogis 
brought good prices, the best prices through- 
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CHARLES J. JACER Co. 
174 High St., Boston, Mass. 


FOR THIRTY YEARS 


our Force Pumps have been the 
ers in New England. The 


BUCKEYE PUMP 


works easily, throws a steady stre:, 
does not drip or freeze. It is buil: 
Jast and hence isa valuable pureha 

We also sell Wind Mills, Tank « 
Gas Engines, besides all Water 
ply Goods. 


SMITH & THAYER COMPANY, 
236 CONCRESS sT., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


PUMPS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES, 


HAND, STEAM, POWER, 


HOSE aAnpd PIPE 


PROMPT DELIVERIES. 


CHARLES J.JAGER CO,, cz. 
__ MOSELEY’s 


Fruit Evaporator 


A little factory for only $6.00. r use o i 
r .00. n an ordinary 
5 stove. No extra expense for fuel. Easily operated. 
Eraporates apples, pears, peaches, all kinds of 
= ruits and berries, corn, pumpkin and squash 
ind for circular. Agents wanted. A great seller, 
MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. Co., 
Mention this paper.) Cinton, lowa 
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and is ‘‘keeping cattle out"* yet. wen eee 6 ponte, 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE C@., ADRIAN, MICH, 


out being obtained for cows in milk and 
young bulls and heifers. This sale re 
duced the Hood Farm herd of Jerseys to 4 
much more convenient basis for business 
The sires and producing dams that are re- 
tained carry the blood of the great World's 
Fair cows and the other famous milk and 
butter-producing families, and young stock 
from the Hood Farm Jersey and Berkshire 
herds will continue to be the ideal for breed 
ers who desire to improve the quality and 
increase the productiveness of their own 
stock. 
JERSEYS SOLD AT HOOD FARM. 


Lot 100—Figgis, cow, 1891. Thomas W. Law- 
son, Boston, Mass.....-. 92-2222... SST 
Lot 17—Koffee’s Winnie, cow, 18995. J. E 


Lot ‘(—Hood Farm Leoni, cow, 188. J. F. 


terson, Port Kennedy, Pa... 2 
Lot 26—Hood Farm Torono, bull. Jan. 1, 190°. 


Morgan Roteh, New Bedford, Mass.__|. 2M 
< 50—Merry Maiden’s 3@ Son, bull, 1900. 


1898. C.F. 


1898 T.S. Cooper, Coopersburg, Pa’. 


Lot 38—Sow, 1901. 
| 8 | ene apenas 


Estate W.S. Ladd, Port 
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—All the blood in the human body p:- 


through the heart in about three minutes. 
heart beats seventy times a minute, 4200 times 
hour, 100,800 times a day, throwing out 2} ou! 
of blood a second, 656 pounds an hour, 7} tev- 
day. It is only when supplied with pure, 
blood that the heart, an organ six inches !o! 
four inches wide, can accomplish this ener! 
amount of work and rebuild its own was! 
tissues. 


—It is said that a flowering plant abst: 


from the soil two hundred times its own wes!!! 
in water. 
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tive system fails, the whole body collapses. 
The strongest muscles and’ best brain can- 
a not save it. Its destruction is sure and 
The Workbox. near. A good stomach with a moderate 
A CROCHETED DOILY. brain is better than pa gy Aeag —- 
J Yo. : hread and a No. 0| feeble stomach. The better the brain an 
atau es i muscle the greater the need of good diges- 
Chain 8, join in a ring. s tion. The stomach is‘far older than py 
ist row—Work 12 stitches of single| or even muscle. It was almost the first 
crochet in ring. "organ to take form in the evolution of the 
od row—Chain 21, 1 single in third stitch | animal kingdom. It is worthy of all rever- 
of chain; 1 single in fourth stitch of ence. To neglect or despise it is pone as 
chain; work rest of chain with 23 single. | wise as the objection of the lady to peying 
Fasten with 1 stitch of chain as in first | so much for the foundation and frame of her 
stitch of single inring. ‘Turn. | new house because nobody would ever see 
3d row—Put 1 single in each stitch of | them. 
single crochet. Turn. : = “Certain hints as to the proper use and 
4th row—Chain 1, 5 single, chain 5, 5) care of this venerable system can be drawn 
single; continue this all down row, which | from its purpose and structure. Its business 
will give you 5 places of 5 stitches each, | js todissolve and prepare materials tor the 
and four, loops of 5 chain stitches; growth and repair of our bodies, and for 
fasten with 1 single in second single of | fuel. Three or four different kinds of sub- 
ring. stances are required for these different pur- 
sth row—Chain 17, join in second loop poses. We need albuminoids, fats, starch, 
from centre, with 1 single. ete. Each of theseis needed ina certain 
6th row—Twenty-five on? single chain, amount or proportion, but no one article of 


Our homes. 














fasten with one single in third stitch of diet contains the desired proportion of each | 


single in ring. and all. Lean meat, eggs, peas and beans 
7th row—Like third row. are rich in albuminoids; potatoes and grain 
8th row—Like fourth row. arerich in starch; turnips, onions and cab- 
Continue until you have six arms in the pages are poor in both. A mixed diet is 
centre. Break thread and fasten. desirable. Wemay crowd our alimentary 
oth row—Make a loop in thread and fasten canal with more than it can possibly dis- 
with one single in first loop of arm; chain 8, solve, or we may eat and digest a larger 
fasten with 1 double in next loop, chain 15, amount of certain substances than the body 
fasten with first of single in next loop. Con- eanuse. In both cases loss and harm must 


| 

tinue around mat. ‘ result. | 
10th row—One single in each stitch of « yne stomach is lined by a very delicate | 
chain. membrane. In the folds of this lining, near 


11th row—Cover tenth row with single. 

12th row—Like eleventh row. 

This row must be divisible by 16, and  giands are evidently not benefited by being 
you will have no trouble in setting UP parboiled with scalding tea and coffee, or | 
your border. ‘ continually deluged with ice water, Ex- | 

13th row—Chain 3 (for first stitch of tremely cold or hot drinks should be taken 
double), 2 double in first stitch of single, very slowly. The digestive fluids are weak. 
chain 6, miss three stitches of single; 9 Too great dilution by large amounts of 
single, putting 1 single in each single; chain ‘ater taken with the solid food cannot be 
6, miss three single, 3 double in fourth helpful. Shall we, then, drink nothing with 
stitch of single; chain 6, miss 3 single and | 94) meals? This would be to rush to the 
make 9 single. Continue all round mat other extreme. ‘The tood can best be di- 
and you will have 9 scallops! gested in the stomach when that sack is 


double), 1 double in first stitch of shelk; | « The muscles of the tubular intestine work 
chain 2, 2 double in last stitch of ane; best against a moderate amount of resist- | 
chain 6, 1 single in second stitch of single, ance. Food is all the better for containing | 
put 7 single in this place of 9 single, by nal acertain amount of insoluble matter. This | 
ting 1 single in each single, missing the 11) wates the actionof muscle and gland by 
first and last stitches of single; chain 6, the friction which it produces. 
continue as before. : : “The digestive organs, like nerve and | 
15th row—Chain 3 (for first single), 10 a sote improve bya fair amount of exer- 
double in first stitch of double; chain 2, ne prod degenerate through disuse. If we | 
fasten in top of loop with 1 double, chain 2, live {for along time on prepared, already | 
fasten in same loop with 1 stitch of double; semi-digested foods, the stomach forms 
chain 2, 2 double in last stitch . double, habits of laziness, and rebels when a moder- 
chain 6, 5 single in place of 7 stitches of ate effort is required of it. The woman who 
single, missing the first and last single as tries to preserve her digestive powers by re- 
you did in fourteenth row. quiring the least possible exercise from them 
16th and 17th rows—Like fifteenth row, sia as unwise as the man who over: | 
except you have 3 single in 16th row and 1 poi peta pom eccentric physician once | 
single in seventeenth ee said of teachers: ‘‘ They live on tea and | 
18th row—Chain 3 (for a double), , a crackers; their stomachs shrink; then they 
double in first double, chain 3, fasten in ean’t fight. After that, what is the good of 
Joop of chain 2, with 1 double continue them?” But en very athletic stomach | 
across the scallop, be sure to widen in mid- can be helped by half a mince pie just be- | 
dle of scallop as you have done in preceding Sane walilaiiae. 7. ee 
rows. Do not make chain stitches between ca Cedeiebe very valenble fends may cou- 
seallops. : : : tain but little nutriment. An apple or an | 
isth row—Chain 4, fasten yo chain 3 with orange probably contains hardly more solid | 
1 single. Continue this until you get material than a large marrowfat pea. Yet 
middle of scallop; then make 4 chain the juice of these foods contains water in 
stitches and fasten in middle loop, with 1 wer refreshing combinatioh, while th 
single, thus you have the middle stitch in sugar, acid, pg are the very best promoters 
ss nas arene — you will 4 ¢ health, especial] y in hot weather. Spices 
; ‘ : : and condiments have their place. They im- 
Eva M. NILEs. prove the taste of the food, and this aids in | 
aaa no small degree in its digestibility. They 
Training the Baby. stimulate the tlow of saliva and of other 
‘“‘Tt should not be necessary nowadays for | digestive tluids. Salt is not only a condi- 
parents to sit up all night with the baby, | ment, but a true food absorbed and used by | 
because it will not sleep, and will not let the tissues.’ | 
any one else sleep,’’ said a doctor connected = | 
with one of the big maternity hospitals | Woman’s Ears and Her Eyes. 








Take a strip of muslin about three inches 
wide, press it over the ears and cut it at 
the right length to meet beneath the chin. 
Fasten a band to it across the back of the 
head, another at the nape of the neck and 
a third across the forehead. Tie the cap 
with strings under the chin. It should be 
worn at night. 

There is a prevalent notion that the eye 
isthe most perfect organ of our anatomy, 
whereas it is really the most imperfect. 
The percentage of perfect eyes does not 
exceed ten or twelve. That isto say, 
eighty-eight or ninety people out of every 
hundred have something the matter with 
their eyes. 

Weak salt water is good to strengthen 
tired or weak eyes. Tears are salty, and 
therefore never idle, Tennyson to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Indeed, tears give 
a bright, tender look tothe eyes, keeping 
them soft and limpid; it may be noticed 





the inner surface, are the glands which se- | 
crete the gastric juice. These delicate | 


| lashes, as it only makes them grow coarse. 
| Even when cutting children’s eyelashes, the 


| . : 
i : “ , | only the very tips clipped. 
14th row—Chain 3 (for first stitch Of joderately distended. | 


rubbing the injured orb; rub the other eye. | 


| from you, not toward you. 


/a cold, raw atmosphere. 


'that women in whose eyes sympathetic 
| tears gather quickly have brighter, tenderer 
| eyes than others. 

| Balmy tears are to the eye what salve is to 
the skin or nourishment to the blood. The 
effect of tears on the skin about the eyes, 
however, is irritating and inflaming, and in 
romances only do women who weep pre- 
| serve the beauty of their broad white lids. 
Niobe, all tears, may have had clear eyes, 
but she was not a comely sight when indulg- 
ing in her favorite pastime. 

The appearance of the eyes depends 
largely on the lids, eyebrows and eyelashes. 
Scanty eyebrows may be filled out by the 
application of olive or cocoanut oil to them 
every night. They must be rubbed or 
stroked the right way. 

Oil applied to the eyelashes also increases 
their growth, and stroking them upward 
gives them the curly tendency which is a 
charm to any eye. Children’s eyelashes 
may be very slightly clipped at the ends 
occasionally; they will grow thicker and 
longer in consequence, but an adult should 
on no account tamper in this way with the 


very greatest care should be exercised an@é 
Don’t try to get a cinder out of the eye by 


If aforeign substance has lodged in the 
eye, and lies loosely on the surface, it may 





be removed by means of a Gamel’s hair pen- 
cildipped in oil, or with a bit of paper 
rolled up to the size of a quill, and moist- | 
ened in the mouth. 
Don’t expose the eyes to a strong, glaring 
light; it causes squinting and wrinkles. 
Don’t face the light when reading or sew- | 


| ing. No matter if your eyes are shaded, the | 


retlex rays strike from your book or from | 
your sewing, into your eyes. When your 
back is to the light, the rays rebound away | 


Don’t read, study or sew lying down. 

Don’t have colored shades on the Jamps, 
use white or ground glass. | 

Don’t sleep opposite a window in such | 
manner thata strong light will strike the | 
eyes on awakening. 

Don’t have children sleep so that the 
morning’s sun shines in their faces to arouse 
them. 

Don’t use the eyes when they are tired or 
weak from illness. 

Don’t go directly from a warm room into | 


Don’t allow a cold wind to strike the eyes. | 
Don’t open the eyes under water in bath- | 
ing, especially in salt water. 
Don’t bathe intlamed eyes with cold water; | 


| that which is as warm as it can _ be borne is | 
| better. 


Don’t work longer than two hours with- 
out closing your eyes and resting them for | 
five minutes. | 

Don’t wear a veil, or don’t wear one with | 
dots, or one woven of double threads. 

Don’t wear tight collars, tight corsets, 


Put them in a sieve or piece of coarse cheesecloth 
that will Jet the sand through, and immerse 
quickly in very cold water. Dry thoroughly be- 
fore hulling, and serve with sugar, but never 
sugared.”’ 

Fruit salad as a first breakfast course or for 
luncheon or dinner may be made of a mixture of 
almost any kind of fruit. A delicious combination 
is diced bananas and pineapple and sliced straw- 
berries. Over the mixture is turned a syrup 
made of orange and lemon juice, sugar and 
water. This salad admits of a variety of vari- 
ations and garnishings. It may be served in a 
ring of lemon jelly tinted a delicate pink or green 
or left its natural amber hue. Or the jelly may 
be diced and part of it mingled with the salad, 
while the rest is heaped to form a. sparkling 
circle about it. Itis a pretty way to mix a few 
whole strawberries with the jelly and let them 
add their pretty color to the effect. Leaves from 
the crown of the pineapple may be employed in 
garnishing. 

For a delicious sandwich filling there are 
needed three large tomatoes, two ounces of but- 


ter, two ounces of grated bread crumbs, two | 


ounces of grated Parmesan cheese and one egg. 
Cook the tomatoes until tender and pass them 
through a tine colander to remove the seeds. 
Return to the fire with the cheese, the butter and 
the bread crumbs added. When boiling remove 
from the fire and stir in quickly the egg, well 
beaten. 

Simple boiled rice may be made into a some- 
what pretentious dish by the addition of a maple- 


sugar sauce. This may be made by grating one- | 


half pound of the sugar into one cupful of 
creamy milk and boiling gently for a few min- 
utes, taking care that it does not burn. Or one- 
fourth of a pound of the sugar may be put over 


tain purpose, then is evolved a power that 
works more or less automatically on other 
minds and other factors that have to do 
with its accomplishment. 

Dr. Alfred Russell Wallace credits the 
Nineteenth Century as being peculiarly the 
age of scientific discovery. The Twentieth 
Century will be as remarkable as the age of 
spiritual discernment,—the age of the recog- 
nition of spiritual forces. ‘* Spiritual things 
are spiritually discerned,’ and discernment 
is the initiation of realization. Utilitarian 
results will be carried on to the higher 
plane of :nental and moral forces. All that 
is divinest in the soul will assert its sover- 
eignty over all methodg and results of intel- 
lectual activity. Science has discovered new 
regions,—in the stellar universe, in the nat- 
ure of great, natural forces, in the develop- 
ment of the earth, in the exploration of cos- 
mic laws, and these brilliant and wonder- 
ful achievements immeasurably increase 
| the value of human life. The realm of 
| thought has thus become infinitely more 
! significant. 

And so it is true, as Dr. Hale says, that 
** we stand today with powers which would 
| seem miraculous to those living in 1801.’’ 
' And the evolution of these powers is so 
| increasing in swiftness as to make each suc- 
ceeding decade do almost the work of a 





century in the past. The unconscious | 


' powers are, indeed, being called into visible 
| life. The moral powers are to assert their 


to boil with a very little water. When it threads, | supreme control ovér the increased physical 


eggs, mixed with a little rich cream. Flavor with 
lemon. 





Fashion Motes. 


a*s Report says that, except for the-few, trains 
are banished from court gowns. So there is a 
busy time among the dressmakers in London 
who are filling new orders and reconstructing the 


| old ones. Two kinds of skirts are favored for | 


these gowns—one, which fits the hips closely and 
widens into a mass of flounces at the feet, and 
the other extremely shirred in groups of gaug- 
ings at the top, the fullness from this falling in 
round effect. 

«*s Jeweled nets instead of hats are the latest | 
thing for the little bridemaids’ heads, and the 
effect on fluffy, wavy hair is charming. They are 
very much the same style of nets worn by the 
Italian women years ago, and as a hair orna- 
ment for the grown-ups they are very smart. 

a*e Maidenhair fern shining with dew drops, 
arranged in tiara form, is another novelty for the 
hair, or you may have small ivy leaves with some 
small flower. 

«*, The emerald matrix is one of the many pop- | 
ular stones for brooches and belt pins. 

as SilK gloves with woven lace tops are to be 
worn with thin gowns this summer, as well as 
mitts, and they are both long enough to meet the 
elbow sleeves. Black, white and gray are the 
fashionable colors. 

a*, In gloves for summer wear there are some 
of white glace kid which will wash. These cost 
more than other wash gloves, but they are satis 


| factory and that is sufficient reason for their pop- 
| ularity. 


a*s A green straw hat with green feathers is 
the smart thing with your all-black gown. 
‘iil ts 
The World Beautiful. 
Lilian Whiting in Boston Budget. 
“We stand today with powers which would 


| seem miraculous to those living in 1801. Physi- 


eally any average man here in Chicago anywhere 
controls one thousand times as much physical 


| power as a man did then—you, you, you do. This 


extraordinary advance is due to the emanucipa- 
tion of mankind. Itis due to the conquest over 


| matter by man, the living soul. The latent un- 


conscious powers have been called into visible 
life by the God whose name is Lam, and by man, 


| who isandis His child. The philosopher then 


asked if the moral powers are to take control of 
the increased physical powers. He answered in 
an emphatic affirmative. 

‘* First, every man knows that he has the 
strength of every other man; all put their shoul 
ders tothe wheel. Thisis an immense advance. 
A hundred years ago they were leaving all their 
enterprises to little groups or hierarchies, feudal 


| and ecclesiastical cliques. If I told you the 


things that were preached in the sermons one 


| 


add it gradually to the stiffly beaten white of two | 


powers, and we shall see constantly ad- 
vancing the conquest over matter by the 
spiritual forces generated on this higher 
and diviner piane of human living. 

—The Brunswick, Boston. 


Gems of Thought. | 


.---It is not said that after keeping God’s com 
mandments but in keeping them, there is great 


reward. God has linked these two things to- | 


gether, and no man can separate them—opedi- 
ence and peace.—F. W. Robertson. 

.--- The aim for which we give our best strength 
is everything, the visible success as nothing. 


True faith may be the greatest, goodness and | 


fidelity at the highest, when visible success is at 
the least.—John Hamilton Thom. 
----Meditate upon the infinite as the holiest 


and the best, set forth for our worship not in the | 


stars so clearly as in the heart of Christ. Educa- 
tion is no more certain to bring knowledge than 
the humble obedience to these conditions is sure 
to bring the diviner life.—Thomas Starr King. 
..--If we would endeavor, like men of courage 


to stand in the battle, surely we should feel the | 


favorable assistance of God from heaven. For 
he who giveth us occasion to fight, to the end we 
may get the victory, is ready to succor those that 
fight manfully, and do trust in his grace.—Thomas 
a Kempis. 

..--Sympathy and love go together as natu 
rally as the perfume and the blossom; and just 
as the blossom under the influence of nature’s 
forces ripens into fruit, so the love and sym- 
pathy of a Christian life develop into fruit for the 
blessing of humanity and the glory of God.—A 
S$. Gumbart, D. D. 

..-.Make your common daily work an in- 
structor in divine things. Fill up the measure of 
your daily life with all that is pure and good and 
true, and these lowly temporal things shall be as 
the first rounds of a ladder reaching from earth to 
heaven. This is clearly the appointed order of 
development: first, that whichis natural; after 
ward, that which is spiritual.—Selected. 

- -Weare living out these lives of ours too 
much apart from God. We toil on dismally, as if 
the making or the marring of our destinies rested 
wholly with ourselves. IJtis not so. We are not 
the lonely, orphaned creatures we let ourselves 
suppose ourselves to be. The earth, rolling on 
its way through space, does not go unattended. 
The Maker and Controller of it is with it and 


around it and uponit. He is with us here and | 
now. He knows us infinitely more thoroughly | 


than we know ourselves. He loves us better than 
we have ever dared to believe could be possible. 
—William R. Huntington. 

----He will give the victory into thy hands, if 
only thou wilt fight manfully by his side, trusting | 
notin thyselt, but in his power and goodness. 
And if the Lord delay awhile to give thee the 


here. ‘ Babies can be trained almost from | | tight shoes, which cause a damming of the | hundred years ago you would not believe it, they victory, be not disheartened, but believe as- 
their birth, and whether they are good | To be ideal, a woman’s ear must be small, | blood in the vessels of the head and eyes. | Were so selfish. The preacher had the man look suredly (and this will also help thee to fight reso- | 


aia aged fs . irely rosy, transparent, and it should taper! Don’t use stimulants and drugs which |i" 4nd not out, simply to repent of his own sin lutely) that he will turn all things which may 
babies or bad Sables — ‘ii - slightly at the top. A well-shaped ear “st | affect the nervous system . | and save his own soul. There was not one of the | befall thee, those even which to thee may seem 
whether they are properly trainee be \, ee : Lae : | P ‘ P | cosmopolitan sermons of today. In every pulpit | farthest removed from, yea, most adverse to thy 
‘Of course, I do not include sick babies | With a high-bred temperament, and is rarely Don’t rub the eye by outward motions; | 


bab lt lf 1 f coarse nature | every man is told that he is his brother’s keeper, | Success, all will he turn to thy good and profit, if | 
in this. The worst-acting babies I have | [ound on a person OF Co . 


| this flattens the ball and injures it greatly ; | the child of God, the Father, who will help all.”— | thou wilt but bear thyself as a faithful and gen- | 
ever known were children whe were per-| It is, however, only among the more re- | acontrary motion, toward the nose, rounds | Rey. Dr. Edward Everett Hale. | erous warrior.—Lorenzo Scupoli. 





fectly sound, but who had never been | fined and civilized peoples that small ears | the ball, which is thus preserved in its nor- aaa Pn. 


. — 

trained. _upon women are considered pretty, and a | mal shape. | Inthe discourse by Dr. Hale, from which | 

“I can show you award in our hospital! mark of aristocratic distinction. The Chi-| Don’t sleep too much or too little; too | this extract is taken, he declares that the. 
where fifty babies on the average sleep nese, who admire small eyes and tiny feet,| much sleep weakens the eyes, too little | kingdom of heaven is truly at hand. The, ayy v 
every night, and you can go in there almost | look upon long, large and drooping ears as | fatigues them. | assertion recalls the definition itself of | ‘eee ip iso miles from its mouth the | 
any time at night and you won’t hear a/ marks of beauty. Don’t fail to wash the eyes every night the kingdom of heaven, as given in Romans, ; ng aremeentin 200 years The 
sound. Some people wouldn’t believe that,! 4 woman who has small, shell-like ears at | before retiring to remove the dust which | xiv., 17,—that ¥ The kingdom of God is not |... is the longest-lived of trees. _ , 
but it is an actual fact. Every one of those | twenty years of age should not be too proud. | M@Y have gathered on the lids during the | meat and drink, but righteousness, and =~ —The nightingale’s song may be heard ata 
babies has been trained, and they are as At forty-six she will possess medium-sized | day.—N. Y. Sun. | peace and Joy In the Holy Ghost.” [hat is distance ofa mile on a calm night. 
well behaved as grown folks, | ears, and at sixty large ears. This is a fact, ——— to say, the kingdom of heaven does not | —An elephant has only eight teeth altogether, | 

“ The trouble with young mothers is that | and is proved by some busybodies who are Domestic Hints. 


represent a material, but a spiritual condi- ; At fourteen years the elephant loses its first set 
° nae —_— "RGETS ; * a : re ‘ : ties | P a Sones sea oo 

whenever the baby cries they think it is suf- | not happy unless making some one misera- FRENCH VEGETABLE SALAD. tion; it does not relate itself toany locality, | of teeth and a new set grows. 

fering. They pick it up, and pet it, and) ple, 


a made “i —- kinds of cooked | nor is it dependent upon time, but being a PR gh lpn Phang one gee 9 “ a 
ee ag : Sa “ie sats : , vegetables, string and Lima beans, peas, turnips, | ve state 4 ae i x Be ‘ly oul of the trunk of the fa- 
walk with it, and from that time on they are | They have gone to work, with malice and | carrots and cauliflower being the most desirable. — - = ve ™ 9 Pig be ee mous elm by which the Duke of Wellington stood 
slaves to that baby. | mischief in their hearts, to prove that ears | allor only a part of those which have been men- — co oa 1 ore os “r eNn- | at the battle of Waterloo. 

“ Babies are very wise about such things. | keep on growing all one’s life, or during the | tioned may be used. The string beans should be | V!7OnmMent ani the present hour. Yet, be- | ——In only two cases have baronetcies been | 
They learn mighty soon whether they can | latter decades of life. So bound are they to | ¢"'t into short pieces and the carrots and turnips yond this it would also seem that in) conferred on women in England. Once was 
work their parents or not. But it is just as | carry their point that they have even gone ti a Pd “om ae eg should be broken these wy Sram years of a new century | in 1686 = the mother of Gen. Cornelius Speel- 

° . . C yerets. reg ¢ a6 > t yr ry ase rh td 9 | ¢ . 2 vu vs ‘ > aric > 
easy to teach them that they cannot as to | to the trouble of making a systematic exam- | "70 (tue Howerets 1e vegetables must be | certain higher forces are in ascendency that | man re other was) Dame Maria Bolles, 
fi : ; mixed lightly, and be placed in a refrigerator to | are both inspiring and coercive in their | Made so by Charles I. 
teach them that they can. | ination of not fewer than forty thousand | get thor ae ee icacs ; A 4 ‘ ‘ é nce : : : 
res = apie eT ee lat Seners fl pire get thorenghly chilled. They should be cold action in drawing humanity to a higher | —Most of the railway stations in Russia are 
If necessary a new- 01 n vabdy should be) pairs of human ears. when used for the salad. A quart will be enough plane of life Watching closely the prog- about two miles from the towns which they re- 
allowed to ery every night for a week,as} Another curious revelation is that no- | for six persons. To make the dressing rub a ress of wnnnie one sees the waehiie out of spectively serve. This isfa precaution against | 
long as it is well. Generally by the end of | body inthe world has a pair of perfectly | Slice of onion on the sides and bo tom of a pint |. >”. i. ey verre OF tire, as many of the Russian dwellings are 
. . . . . | © . . € + iia w;wOY . sn 
the second or third night it will quit and go | matched ears. In most people, the two | ¥0W!, then put into the bowl a level teaspoonful justice and the large, recognition of the thatched with straw. 
to sleep. differ perceptibly, not only in shape but in of salt and one-third of a teaspoonful of pepper, moral law. The cause—as well as all the | A unique specimen of ocean life has been | 
* Above all, mothers should not pat or size. and frequently they are not placed and gradually beat in six tablespoonfuls of salad | conditions of these possibilities—lie in the | captured at Honoluiu for the U.S. fishing vessel 
: Peres, eee / pas ’ A aatied oil and two of vinegar. Mix this dressing | growing é reciati ; Albatross, now cruising i at vicini is i 
rock a baby to sleep. If they do they must precisely alike on the head. . ening | growing appreciation of the supreme truth | ; crutsing iu thut vicinity. It is 0 


Curtous Facts. | 














- age : oughly with the vegetables and serve. that man’s business on earth is to be aco- | $Mall fish which has four feet. They are webbed 
so rock a child ered seed por it They betray one’s age, too, in the most | SCRAPED BEEF. 
wakes up, and eventually that sort of thing heartless fashion, and with great accuracy. 


, rreel: « r ‘ Ie as j ~ ° . 
will wreck a woman’s health. : | After youth is past they assume an increas- 
I have trained hundreds of babies and | ing harshness of contour 
g : s! z 


Remove all fat from one pound of tender lean link between foot and fin. The specimenis said | 
beef and scrape to a pulp with a very sharp | 
| knife. Put into a saucepan with salt, pepper, 


his being on earth at all,—to co-operate | 
with the unseen and divine forces in ecre- 
ating that ascending and enlarging series of | ~ 


to be one of a few such fish found in the world. 








some of the nurses in our hospital have = | and one tablespoon cold water, one tablespoon | sae ; 
trained a thousand, and I have yet to hear A pretty woman, Ww a ne —_ a | butter and two tablespoons cream. Cook one | better conditions which we call progress. 
of a case where the training was not ac- | Ceparted, may not show the fact in other | minute, stirring constantly, then stir in one table- | One of the most impressive intimations of | - 


complished in a week, at the outside. Gen- | “4S: but these tell-tale features will surely | spoon cracker dust and cook three minutes | the reality of this co-operation is revealed Our small life in God's great plan, 


erally it is accomplished in two or three b tray the story ws the flight of time. Then | longer, Serve at once. | in the passage, *‘ Now unto Him that is; How futile it seems as the ages roll; 1 
nights. there are the wrinkies — come just in | BAKED TAPIOCA PUDDING, | able to do exceeding abundantly above all | Do what it may or strive how it can, 

= Onoe trained pueperty;: edhe toga front of the ear during later life—a fatal | Soak a cup and a half of pearl tapioca two | that we ask or think according to the power |. Toalter the sweep of the infinite whole, i] 
in its crib and it rolls over and goes to and ineradicable sign, | hours ina quart of rich milk, put it.inadouble | that worketh in us,’’—an expression that “+ single stitch in an endless web; it 


Tare are also age as in | iler ¢ “ook j > tapioc: cs clear. re- ivi ibiliti | Groep » ocean’s a pu cieg 
a are a as € es as ee in| pee amelie 5B “8 eros _ yt re-/ even makes the divine possibilities con- A drop in the ocean’s flow and ebb | t 
showing disease. F very 1ite rans- » 8 CH) wo slightly heap- | 4:4; « ¢ 

Ww » tra | ditioned on the degree of power that man | (¢y marred where the tangled threads have | t 


sleep. It wakes up at feeding time, but | 
as soon as it has been fed, it goes to sleep 


: eee — Sone " ‘ | ing tablespoonfuls of butter and a scant half cup of " | 
again. gen clipe sate aig re. | Sugar. When cold add four eggs beaten light te | may bring to bear on the problems that | crossed; 
“To young mothers who think their Pik ie eke ' s po sal “he = | flavor with vanilla, or the rind of a lemon grated | engage his attention. It is a great mistake And each life that fails ot the true intent, in 
babies are suffering every time they ery, } Ba 1g the ear. 1618 that ear- | aud added when the tapioca is cooking. Butter | to regard faith in God as a passive and in- | Mars the perfect plan that its Master meant. a 


rings are sometimes very dangerous to the | 4 mould, sprinkle with dried bread crumbs, turn / active condition,—as a mere serene and —Susan Coolidge. | o 


I have just one thing to say: A baby’s health. a cic remap hes ae : ; 2 - 
| health, and a woman with any tendency to! the mixture intoit and bake. Turn out ona | tranquil frame of mind. On the contrary | [| like the man who faces what he must | 


cry is the easiest thing in the world to 


interpret. scrofula should never assume the risk of | platter and serve hot with a foaming sauce. | faith is the manifestation of the highest de- With a step triumphant, and a heart of cheer, iu 

One can tell by the ery whether a child boring her ears. | TOMATOES STUFFED WITH MEAT. | gree of energy. Faith impliesand involves | Who fights the daily battle without fear, | ; 3 sede 
is in pain, whether it is uncomfortable, or | . Deatness may be brought on by sea bath. | Plunge ten tomatoes into boiling water for an | effort. It is true that the divine power S¢es his hopes fail, yet keeps the unfaltering and after its own fashion. Some of [th 
whether it is justin a bad temper. The ing; a large wave striking the side of the) instant, peel off the skin and let them get cold. | often works with unexpected and un-| trust— 


cries of children are different, anda mother’s head may rupture the drum of the ear. This | Cut the tops off and scoop out the inside, which | dreamed-of potency, and effects in a moment 

lnatines tenatine ieee te: endemaneied Shack ot danger is partly avoided by putting cotton | put _ ro spemping bowl with a cup of cold | that which man has striven towards for a | 
‘ ‘ 2 ‘ i eg a athi i a child’s | Meat and oue hz Y 4 or ‘ } ivi 
in the ears while bathing. Boxing a child’s at and one halt a cup of bread crumbs. Chop | century, but the striving and theeffort were dear, 


once | ; ; 
2 ear may be followed by a rupture of the | #! together, add salt and pepper, and fill the | : cae x % ; ; 
“Women should be compelled to allow | se ge Bit J I _ tomatoes with this mixture. Put a small piece of the essential conditions to produce the re- | Falls trom his grasp; better, with love, a crust 


their nurses to train their children, in the t ., | butter on the top and put them into the oven to | sult. If one has faith in the ultimate work- | Than living in dishonor; envies not 
interests of their own good health. If| ; On ees never be put oe the ear, as it | get hot. Serve on slices of toast. | ing out of certain ideals, he does not stand | Nor loses faith in man; but does his best, 
women only knew what it meant to them to | orms a gummy mass, which cannot be | ‘aloof from them—detached and passive— | Nor ever murmurs at his humble lot, 


* | +o } ; ; 
readies : rg tim ia | washed out with water and serves to catch | but he works for them night and day: | But with a smile and words of hope, gives zest | 
let the baby ery for a few nights, they’d not | Hints to Housekeepers. | pal rho ae ae | To every toiler; he alone is great | 
‘ y | Who by a life heroic conquers fate. | 
| 
| 


His plans work ouc for mortals; not a tear 








only permit the training, but would insist | 


| the dust, thereby clogging up the ear; nor 
bas lin; : : i ; . wena coe ° ‘ 
upon it.”—N. Y. Sun. | should any liniment be put into the ear. A boiled dressing suited for a vegetable salad effort; in a word, he creates them in the | aiiiiibiion 





| Jf an insect enters the ear or any small, | iS made of two tablespoonfuls of butter, two); 0: i 3 | 
eee | hard substance, do not make frantic efforts tabiespoontuls of vinegar, two Ogys, one ten | ec eae oe pong earl 
Digestion and Happiness. | to dislodge it; do not dig it out. Try a| SPENES <t. SAAN, GONE igen gen a chieved this they emerge and take their | 

“Our digestive organs form the founda-| douche of warm water; if this does not soe See Se ae ae eee i : 7 ; 

J e > : cm eg oe 7 Melt the butter and let it cool. Then stir into it | place in the form of events and expe- 
tion on which the whole living structure | 4vail summon a physician. The substance | slowly the yolks of the eggs which have been | riences. There is no limit to what 
rests,” says John M. Tyler, professor of | is not likely to do any serious harm unless | previously mingled with the salt and sugar. Add | may he achieved if one but hold a clear 
biology in Amherst College, in an article | tampered with. the vinegar little by little and cook it ina double | mental image of it with sufficient force and 
in Good Housekeeping. ‘“ Their well-be-| If ears have a tendency to stand out | Poller until the mixture thickens. Remove-from | tenacity. The power thus generated is as 
ing is essential to our very existence. A| from the head, caps, which can be pur- or ee cool, add the mustard, and | reai as that of a dynamo. The stored-up 
man can survive with very few brains,| chased for the purpose, should be worn. NT a ee magnetic forces can thus be liberated and 





Stand fast, remembering He is at your side 
To give you strength 
In battle, and the victor’s palm at length, 
—German, translated by Frances E. Cox. 


Dear Lord, whose mercy veileth all 
That may our coming days befall, 
Still hide fro1a us the things to be, 
But rest our troubled hearts in Thee. 


|} late. Atthe same time as near an approac! 


not of experience. But when the diges-| ones answer the purpose quite as well. 





si , : : three tablespoonfuls of cream. 
this is a fact of daily observation, if | They are rather expensive,and home-made! « wash crambenion only when you must, and 


only with the hulls on,” says a cooking teacher. | day. When one decides to accomplish a cer- 





brought to bear on the various issues of the 








O Jesus Christ, grow Thou in me, 


And all things else recede; 










Our Lady Readers will ¥ 
Recognize This Picture. ; 





A Fac-Simile of the One Printed on the 
Wrappers of 


Dobbins’ Electric Soap 





The soap their mothers used to delight in 
praising. Dobbins’ Electric is the same pure 
article it was when it was first made and cost 
up to l4centsa bar. If your clothes do not 
last as long and look as while as they used to, 
it is because your laundress is using some of 
the cheap trash, loaded with rosin or other 
adulterants, that is sold as soap. Dobbins’ is 

ure,and madeof borax and the finest oils, 

t whitens the clothes, and preserves them. 
Itis the greatest disinfectant in the world, 
Sold by all grocers. 





DOBBINS’ SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., 


Sole Manufacturers. Philadelphia. 
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My heart be daily nearer Thee, 
From sin be daily freed. 


Make this poor self grow less and less, 
Be Thou my life and aim; 
Oh, make me daily, through Thy grace, 
More worthy of Thy name. 
—J.C. Lavater, 


Hotes and Queries, 


“MARY HAD A Little Lame.’ —" Rk. \ 
| H.”’: The author of this classie of childhood was 
| John Roulston, a young man who was a yisito 
| at the school near Worcester, Mass., when thi 
incident occurred. The heroine of the poem was 
Mary E. Sawyer, who afterward became Mrs 
| Columbus Tyler. She died in December, 1ss9, 

A DESURIPTION OF THE VALLEY OF DEA TIH.— 
‘Curiously Inclined’: The Valley of Death is 01 
theisland of Java. It is the most remarkable 
natural example of an atmosphere joaded with 
carbonic acid gas in existence. It has neve: 
been fully explored, because of the danger of re- 
| maining more than afew moments in its poison- 
ous atmosphere. Approached through an opel- 
ing between the hills it is seen to be an ova! 
shaped valley, about a half a mile across. It js 
about thirty-five feet deep; the bottom is hard and 
sandy, without vegetation, and strewn with) 
large stones. The surface is covered with th: 
bones of animals, birds and human beings. Ex- 
| plorers seldom venture beyond the borders 

though the deadly air does not immediately affect 

human beings. Thisis because the carbonic acid 
gas, being heavier than the atmosphere, settles 
to the bottom of the valiey. Dogs and fowls 
thrown into it fall senseless instantly and dic 
afew minutes. No craters or fissures are visi}! 
on the floor of this valley, and it is thought that 

_ the openings are near the base of the rock h 
surrounding. 

SHOOTING STARS.—* L. H. K.: One of the 
earliest accounts of star-showers is that which 
relates how, in 472, the sky at Constantinople ap- 
peared to be alive with flying stars and meteors 
In some Eastern annals we are told that in Octo- 
ber, 1202,‘ the stars appeared like waves upon 
the sky. They flew about like grasshoppers, aid 
were dispersed from left to right.”’ 1t is recorded 
thatin the time of King William II. there ov- 
curred in England a wonderful shower of stais 
which * seemed to fall like rain from heaven. An 
eye-witness, seeing where an aerolite fell, cast 
water upon it, whieh was raised in steam with a 
great noise of boiling.” 

How TO KEEP ICE IN SUMMER.—“ Young 
Housekeeper”: On exposing a piece of ice 
weighing, say twenty-five pounds, to the air at a 
temperature of seventy-five degrees, but so placed 
that it is perfectly drained, it will be found to 
have scarcely disappeared at the end of twenty- 
hours. Wrap the same piece in three or fou 

| thicknesses of blanket or flannel, and place it in 
a small tub exposed to the same. temperature, 
and as the water filters through the blanket the 
ice will stand in its own water, and will be all 


| dissolved in five or six hours. Wrap the same 


piece of ice carefully in a blarKet, and place it on 
a grating, or on four crossed sticks, so that no 
water can accumulate underneath, and at the end 
of three or even four days it will not have en- 
tirely melted. 


‘Historical. 


— In 1634 the town of St. Mary’s, Maryland 
was founded by two hundred colonists under 
Leonard Calvert. 

—In 1629 the Dorchester Company procured a 





| royal charter as the ** Governor and Company 01 


Massachusetts Bay in New England.” 

In 1637 the Rev. John Harvard came to 

Massachusetts, and a supporter of Anne Hutclin- 

son was fined for her heretical teachings. 
—Itis a great error to suppose that New Eve 

landers were all of humble extraction, while th: 





| Southern colonists had a monopoly of bieod! 


Numbers of cadets of arms-bearing and land 
owning families went to New England, but both 
political and social life was there cast) in demo 
cratic lines, and local conditions did not favor thi 
acquisition of great estates. An influential an 
higher class of varied origin arose in New Eu 

land as in the South, but they had to mainta 


| their position by superior force of character a! 
| intellect, perhaps, rather than by superior « 


t 


social equality as is possible among an educh 


| and civilized community existedin New Engla 


Local government was highly organized. 


polities a matter of universal interest. I’ 
' ' ived ine ities, very muc ler the ey: 
“le rt ‘ That i , like the feet of a frog, and are apparently aver ah EEN, Fa) rn ae : 
worker with God. That is the reason for | h aoe Pps yee their neighbors, and of a public opinion to \ 


no slight deferenee was paid. 


—About 1750 the thirteen English col 


- | were represented, with some slight modificat 


Grilliants. | by the thirteen original States ot the | 
| + 


They may be seen in the map of today mu 


they were then, trailing down the Atlantic 
from the Canadian border to the then >} 


srovinee of Florida. Not one of these 1! 


| commonwealths had any sort of constitu 


ink withits neighbor. The only tie that 
hem together was their common allegiia 
he Crown, They were for the most part 


But the pattern is rent where the stitch is lost; | of each other, and more often inclii 


hwart than to promote = mutual = int: 


| Some had affinities of race and creed, 


atters non-administrative more read! 
lesced; while others, again, cherished to 
he another a positive aversion. Fac! 
ad, at some period during the preced:s 
ry, begua life upon its own aecount, al 
rown up quite independently of its 1 


thr 


| deed, in the elementary stages of exist: 


That God is God; that somehow true and just, |: €0He se far as to indulge in mimic conti’ 
| over the matter of boundaries there was })° 


| Is shed when fortune, which the world holds | fiction. 


OLD BOSTOK 


The series of old Boston ¢: 


Keep close to Christ, if conflict sore betide; | NOW appearing in these colum" 
| have been kindly loaned by 1. 
publishers of the Boston Bud:- 
ae and were taken from the Old b: 
ton Number of that publicati:’ 
June 1, 1902. Copies of this nui 
—Harriet McEwen Kimban. | ber can be had by sending 25 ce"''~ 
to the Ploughman office. 
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For headache, toothache, neuralgia, rheu- 
tism, lumbago, pains and weakness in 
back, pleurisy, swelling of the joints, 
{ pains of all kinds, Radway’s Ready 
ief will afford immediate ease. 


A CURE FOR ALL 
SUMMER COMPLAINTS 


Dysentery, Diarrhea, Cholera Morbus, 





iternally—A half to a teaspoonful in 
{ a tumbler of water will in a few min- 
s cure Cramps, Spasms, Sour Stomach, 
usea, Vomiting, Heartburn, Nervous- 


s, Sleeplessness, Sick. Headache, Flatu- | 


y, and all internaljpains. 


jere is not a remedial agent in the 
ld that will eure fever and ague and all 


rmalarious, bilious and other fevers, | 
ed by RADWAY’S PILLS, so quickly | 


RADWAY’S READY RELIEF. Price, 
‘ents per bottle. 


“AWAY & C0. 55 Elm St., New York. 


ROSES. 
When the bending sky is azure, 
And the year is at its noon, 
They blossom in wonderful beauty, 
The sweet dainty roses of June. 


Touched by the gentle breezes, 
Softly their petals fall; 

A shower of tinted snowflakes, 
Over the garden wall. 


Some with the dawn’s faint splendor, 
Some as the lily fair, 

The lordly Roman loved them, 
And gave them tender care. 


Yet in the olden gardens, 
When nature filis the bowers, 
They live, and we love them ever, 
The peerless queen of flowers. 
J.B. M. WRIGHT. 
Merrimac. 


oo a. 


THE DEATH OF MOSES. 
God's servant, sleep! Thy day is done; 
Unto their fathers, one by one, 

Thy kindred passed, yet none so blest 
As thon, thus entering into rest! 


God's servant, sleep! Above thy bier 
Angels shall bend to stay thy tear; 
Angels shall eateh thy latest sigh— 
If this be death, how sweet to die! 


God's servant, sleep! His “arms” alone 
~ Are underneath,” thou tired one! 
Sepultured there in Nebo’s breast 

Ile giveth thee, thou dear one, rest! 


God's servant, sleep! O’er other graves 

rhe clods pile high on surging waves; 

(er thine the stars their vigils keep, 

rhose tireless eyes that never weep. 

God's seryant, sleep! Reserved for thee 

To withess immortality— 

O’er hopes deferred let others weep, 

For thee, beloved, sleep—sweet sleep! 
—Herald and Presbyter. 


+ & eo" 


THE DAFFODILS. 
I wandered lonely as a cloud ; 
That tloats on high o’er vales and hills, 


When all at onee I saw a crowd, 
A host of golden daffodils, 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 


Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 


Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the milky way, 
rhey stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of the bay; 
Ten thousand saw I at a glance 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 


The waves beside them danced, but they 
Outdid the sparkling waves in glee;— 
A poet could not but be gay 
In such a jocund company ; 
I gazed and gazed, but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought. 


For oft when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 
rhey flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude, 
\nd then my heart with pleasure fills 
\nd dances with the daffodils. 
—William Wordsworth. 





-~>-- 
AN EPIGBAM ON WOMEN. 





Ol the gladness of their gladness when they’re | 


i, 
\nd tie sadness of their sadness when they’re 


- gladness of their gladness and the sad- 
s of their sadness 
—From Notes and Queries. 
es Ser 
WITH CUPID'S BOW. 
sed by society’s ways, 
out by its stiffness and ‘ starchery,” 
es, we hear with delight, 
ing most kindly to Archery, 
« more useful by far 
‘Bridge ” or the painting of pottery, 
sives them the hope of a prize 
ien’s much-patronized lottery. 
I ever they pose on the sward, 
i. grace that’s disarmful of censure, 
ve clearly an excellent chance 
wing “a beau” at a venture! 
—From London Truth. 
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ey tell us that'there are no trusts 
\nd hear with meek surprise, 
d wonder where the money goes 
\Vhene’er the prices rise. 
—Washington Star. 








i ine 
Will they win? Here’s the rub; 
There is many a slip 
’T wixt our favorite club 
And the championship. 
—Philadelphia Press. 
—_->-+- 
Mary had a little lamb, 
She put it in the pot; 
But if she had bought beef instead 
It would have cost a lot. 
—Yonkers Statesman. 


-ROTECTION 


ANTISEPTIC SOAP 


FOR CHAPPED HANDS. | 
Cures All Itching. 
>oftens the Skin. 





Sold by all drug- | 


| question. ‘ Yes, she had lived hereabouts evah 
| since befo’ the wah. She an’ her ole man was 


Miscellaneous, 


An Abiding Love. 

Martin Davis did not look much like a man 
with esthetic sentiment in his soul as he left his 
plow in the furrow that afternoon in early April 
and drove his tired horses upthe lane. His face 
was weatherbeaten, his hands rough and hard, 
his clothing cheap and coarse, his high boots 
into which his jeans trousers were tucked, caked 
with mud. But he was young and vigorous; his 
eyes were bright and eager, and he felt himself a 
man to be envied; for had he nota wife waiting 
for him at the house,—a bride of a few weeks? 
In the band of his rusty felt hat he had slipped a 
bunch of yellow violets. 

When she put themin a teacup and set them 
on the supper table he wondered vaguely why he 
hal never known before that flowers made a 
room look so cheerful, almost as if the sun were 
shining, though that luminary had sunk behind 
the western pill. He did not know that the 
brightness was not ofthe flowers, but was the 
light of love reflected from his heart and hers. 

It was but a brief time that his happiness 
lasted. That was the spring of ’61, and the 
| country was even then calling upon her loyal 

sons. Martin Dayis turned his horses into the 
pasture, left nis crops for others to harvest, and 
| went unhesitatingly to answer the call. Oh, the 
heroism of the myriads who thus went out from 
| home and peace and loye, to the battlefield, in 
those dreadful years! 

Lizzie Martin fared like the other women,—hop- 
| ing and praying, living upon the letters that came 
at irregular intervals, going about her tasks by 
day with heavy heart, and enduring long nights 
with their visions of war and woe. That brawny 
private, that long-limbed, awkward farm boy, 
was allthe world to her. No future opened to 
her vision which he did not share. She was a 
commonplace little creature, narrow in thought 
and limited in capacity, but other and greater 
women have found it all of lifeto love one man. 

Letters came to her from Tennessee now. 
| Martin wrote that it looked as if some fighting 








| would be done very soon that would scatter the 


| rebels and end the war. One of them, dated 
April 5, and written on a scrap of paper while he 
| stood in the rain with his company awaiting 
| orders, said there would be fighting soon, and 
| added: 
“ Here’s a yellow violet; just found it under a 
bank. Season’s early down here. We're going 
| to beat the rebels out of their boots. Goodby.” 

This note, and then—silence. There had been 
a battle; it was Shiloh—bloody Shiloh. On its 
gory field when the seventh of April dawned the 
| dead lay by thousands—the blue and the gray. 
Oh, Shiloh! the waiting heartsthat broke when 
your victory was won! 

Private Davis of Company D. was numbered 
among the dead. A comrade wrote to Lizzie, 
telling her that Martin had died like a hero. A 
part of his regiment had faced about and re- 
treated, broken in a panic before the Confeder- 
ates’ furious onslaught; but he had remained, 
had seized the flagfrom the hand of the fleeing 
color bearer and gone on triumphantly to meet 
the coming foe. In the thick of the fight he was 
seen to fall, “ and,” said the writer, with no art 
at softening cruel truth, “ he was buried in a 
trench.” 

To the widow a realizing sense of the death did 
not come. It is often so when those absent from 
home are taken; to their families they seem still 
| temporarily absent and likely to return at any 
| hour. She accepted the situation dumbly, un- 
complainingly. She had no longer a Keen inter- 
est in life, and was without the strength of char- 
acter to rise above her grief and force herself to 
accept new interests. She was simply an every- 
day woman, who had loved her husband and con- 
tinued to love and to think of him day and night, 
though he was dead. Then she settled down in 
the little town and became a neighborhood 
drudge. She sewed, nursed the sick, took care 
of the new babies, and was at the beck and call 





of any housewife who needed her in domestic | 
emergencies. The years went on with little | 
variety. The war ended, and affairs settled into | 


new grooves. <A flood of prosperity swept over 
the country, and affected even this quiet town, 
but made little difference in Mrs. Davis’ plodding, 
uneventful existence. John Holt, a thrifty wid- 
ower, attracted by her quiet, industrious ways, 
sought her as a step-mother for his children. 


“No, Mr. Holt,” she said,“ f£ can’t be your | 
wife. Martin Davis is dead and buried; but I | 


can't make him seem dead, nohow; I never have, 


an’ I don’t reckon I ever can. I feel as if he was | 
gone jest on a trip; an’ I dream of him o’ nights, | 
an’ am always glad when night comes because | 


them dreams come too. I'll go along by myself 
till the time comes for me to go and meet Martin, 
but it’s long, long! ”’ 

And then, her self-repression overcome by the 


| sudden compassion in the man’s eyes, she bowed | 


her head upon the table and sobbed and wept in 


the utter abandonment of a grief which knows no | 


| pretence. 

John Holt went away thoughtful, and was after- 
| ward heard to say it wasa “‘sing’lar dispensa- 
tion o’ Providence that took aman away from a 
wife like that an’ let other men live whose wives 
| wouldn’t a-mourn for him over-night if they’d 
| drownded theirselves.” 
| More years went, until, one day, Mrs. Davis 
| heard of an excursion that filled her patient soul 
; with longing. This was a trip by boat to Shiloh 
| battle ground. She had never been further from 
| home than to Cinciunati, fifty miles away, where 
| she had gone once when a girl; but she deter- 
| 


| mined to make this journey. 
The trip down the Ohio river, though novel, 


| aroused no emotion; once on the Tennessee, she | 
| began to brighten. Martin had made this jour- | 


| ney not long before his death. The war, now so 
| far past, was brought close to her. 

| One day the captain of the boat sat down by her 
side on the deck. He was a middle-aged man, of 
slow, soft speech and gentle manner, as far re- 
moved from the typical bluff, gruff, profane, ag- 
| gressive river man of literature as possible. He 
| had already won Mrs. Davis’ confidence by his 
| deferential courtesy and attentions, to which she 
| was a stranger at home. He narrated to her bits 


,.. | Of history about the places along the river, with | 
nothing to their badness when they’re | 


every foot of which he was familiar, and told 
| anecdotes of the people, half of whom he seemed 
| to know by their Christian names. 

“ How can you speak so kindly of them, an’ you 
| a soldier, too?’ she broke out at last. ‘t Rebels 


| I reckon they were, most of ’em, an’ killed our | 


men, an’ would do it again if they had a chance.” 
| He turned to her slowly and without a sign of 
| surprise; she was not a new type to him. 
| “ Madam, these people along heah were mostly 
| Union sympathizers during the wah. I was a 
| soldier in the Confederate Ahmy.” 
| Itwasa revelation to the woman of few ideas 
| that rebels—rebels!—were creatures with loves 
| and sorrows like her own. 

Then came Fort Henry. Then Pittsburg Land- 
ing and shiloh, and the woman from the little 
Indiana town had reached her Mecca. 

They wandered over the battlefield, those 
tourists; they saw it almost as it lookea on the 
fatal Sunday so long ago, only today the sun 
shone, and then the very heavens had wept at 
the sight below. They saw the place where the 
fight was fiercest and most furious, the “ Hornet’s 
| Nest,” where Union men and Confederates met 
hand to hand, and the slaughter was so great 
| that the dead lay in heaps. They saw the pool 

whose margin had been red with the blood of 
wounded men who had dragged themselves there 


to quench their raging thirst. 
here was a house here and there—primitive 





stopped at the door of one to ask for water. An 
old woman came out,a woman with a scant 
calico gown and clumsy shoes; and eyes blurred 
perhaps with age, possibly with tears, but kindly 
still. She grew garrulous in response to a timid 





Union, but their six boys couldn’t noways agree, 
an’ three j’ined the Union Ahmy an’ three the 
Confederate. And yes—yes, it’s all done and ended 
long ago; but some days the time seems yistiddy, 
an’ it all comes back. Her ole man couldn’t keep 
out noways whenthe boys was gone, an’ he 
j'ined too, when General Sherman come along. 


| structures, hardly more than cabins. Mrs. Davis | 


Then she entered the gates of the National 
Cemetery, where the Union dead are laid in long 
lines, with a granite block marking each resting- 
place. The captain of the boat joined her at the 
gate, and as he passed in he plucked a sprig of 
cedar. Down between the rows of stones they 
the captain, walked, and pausing at one bearing 
the number 1607, lifted his, hat reverently and laid 
the bit of cedar upon it. 

“IT put a little posey there every time I come,” 
he said gently. ‘I reckoned that maybe the wife 
or mother of the boy lying there might like it.” 

More years went by, anu the Widow Davis 
plodded patiently through them, getting a little 
more weary as they passed, and finding the 
burden of loneliness none the easier to bear as 
age crept on. That visit to Shiloh had taught her 
some things, toleration among the rest, but it had 
also taken away one thing that had been a secret 
source of comfort to her. Until that time she had 
pictured to herself the return of her husband. 

After this visi€ to Shiloh these comforting 
pictures were conjured up no more in Lizzie’s 
mind. It was all real now, the battle and the 
slaughter, and she had seen the graves where 
the soldiers lay; her thoughts centred about 
“1607,” where the captain’s tribute rested, and 
She felt mure and more convinced that Martin 
slept beneath that stone. It was nearly thirty 
years, a lifetime, since he went, and he would 
come to her now only after heaven’s gate had 
opened to let herin. She had mourned her lost 
love for thirty years. 

One day in April, it was the thirtieth Shiloh an 
niversary, she was at her little cottage, no neigh- 
bor needing her services as nurse or seamstress. 
It had been an early spring, and she went out in 
the garden to look atthe signs of life among her 
few cherished flowers. In asunny corner wild 
violets grew and had pushed green leaves above 
the mould, but no buds were yet in sight. 

“IT remember,” she said, speaking to a neigh- 
bor who had paused in passing, ‘“ I remember 
seeing violet flowers as early as this.” 

She was thinking of those stuck in the band of 
Martin’s hat that day so long ago when he came 
from the field, and as she spoke she looked down 
the village street, wondering at the unusual 
boisterousness of the school children. They 
followed after and jeered at a man who came 
slowly and hesitatingly along, as if uncertain of 
his way. His clothing was rough, his shoulders 
bent and his gait shambling. On his head was 
amilitary cap, such as some old soldiers still 
insist upon wearing, and onits side was some- 
thing like a decoration of a woman’s bonnet. 
it was this that made the children jeer. Mrs. 
Davis put her hand over her eyes and looked at 
itintently. Hardly knowing what she did, she 
went out upon the walk and down the street to 
meet him. When she came closer she saw that 
the decoration was a bunch of yellow violets. 
She stopped before the man and looked at him. 
She had neverthought of her husband as other 
than erect, and strong, and young; this man was 
feeble, and dim-eyed, and old, but—she knew him. 

“Martin! ” she said—‘‘ Martin! ” and reached 
out her hands, forgetful of watching neighbors 
and wondering children. 

Something like a miracle happened in that mo- 
ment. The years fell away from her as a garment; 
he flush in her cheek, the love light in her eyes 
transfigured her. 

*“ Lizzie!’ said the man, the dull, dazed ex- 
pression clearing his face—“ Lizzie,”’ and he fum- 
bled at his cap, “ I1—I thought ye’d like some 
posies, an’ came round by the holler an’ got 
them.” 

She took him by the hand and led him into the 
house, her face still illumined. 

A glow was on her cheek like the blush of a 
bride; the thirty years of loneliness were as 
naught; the children that might have been hers, 
the happiness and peace she had missed were 
forgotten. The mother heart in her went out to 
the broken-down man and was satistied. He 
came shuffling down the walk. 

** See how well he looks,” she said, as she has- 
tened toward him, with a face through which love 
shone as it must shine on the faces of the angels 
in Heaven.—The Independent. 





— Douth’s Department. 


A LITTLE MOTHER. 
Wolly, you’ve been very naughty! 
Do you see that broken cup? 
I must punish you severely— 
In the dark I'll shut you up. 
Do not answer back, now, Dolly. 
I’m your mother, do you hear? 
You’ve been very, very careless! 
You did do it, it’s quite clear. 
| No one else was near the table— 
I won’t listen to you—no? 
Here’s the big, dark storeroom closet— 
You’ve been naughty; in you go! 


| I suppose the cat did break it, 
But no one was here to see; 
And I have to do to dolly 
As my mamma does to me. 





<> 


Frankie’s Visit. 


“The egg man is coming, mamma!” cried 
Frankie Clark. rushing into the house. “ He’s 
most here!’? Then he rushed out again. 

In a few minutes he came back, escorting an 
old man who carried a basket on his arm. 

“Good morning, madam,” said the egg man, 
| bowing politely, and setting the basket on the 
| table. ‘* The usual number, I suppose?” 

Frankie climbed on a chair and watched while 
the eggs were being counted out of the basket 
into a pan which Mrs. Clark had brought. When 
this was finished, the man p cked up a very smal 
egg and handed it to the little boy. 

“ There, sonny,” he said, “ I brought that for 
you.” 

“Oh, thank you!” cried Frankie, in delight. 
“Isn’t it dear! I wish you’d bring all this kind, 
won’t you, please?” 

The egg-man laughed. “I’m afraid I’d lose 
| your mother’s custom if I did,’’ he said. 

Frankie turned the egg round and round ad- 
miringly. ‘You pick ’em out o’ nests, don’t 
| you?” he said. 
| “Yes,” replied the man, laughing again. 

“1d like to pick eggs,” said Frankie, longingly. 
“You live onafarm, don’t you?” he added. 
| 7 spose they’s lots o’ shickens and little bossies 
| and sheeps there, isn’t they?” 

| © Well, [have only a small place,” replied the 
| man, taking up his basket and hanging it on his 
|arm. “ There’sa pile of chickens and two calves 
| and a colt and six little pigs, cunning as can be. 
| I don’t keep sheep, but Mr. Stowe, on the big 
| farm next to mine, has over three hundred.” 

| Frankie sighed. 

“ I'd like to go to a farm,” he said wistfully. 

The egg man’s face lighted up. 

“ Let me take him home with me, madam,” he 
said. ‘ 1’ll take good care of him, and bring him 
back all safe and sound in a few days.” 

Frankie jumped off the chair. 

“Oh, can I go?” he cried, looking up plead- 
ingly into his mother’s face. “ Please say yes, 
mamma. Please doi” 

Mamina hesitated. ; 

“ Are you sure it would be convenient for you 
wife?” she asked» 

‘Perfectly, madam. She will be delighted. 
She is very fond of children. Ours are all grown 
up and married. We are all alone.” 

Mrs. Clark still hesitated. 

“ He has never been trom home over night,” 





she said. “He would be homesick, I am 
afraid.” 

“No, I wouldn’t, mamma,” cried Frankie ear- 
nestly. 


The egg man smiled. ‘I think we can manage 
about that,’’ he said. 

“T am going out to look after my horses,” he 
added. ‘ Perhaps you would like to speak with 
your husband about it while I am gone.” 

So Mrs. Clark went to the telephone. 

Papa did not object. He knew the egg man 
very well. It would be all right, only, of course 
the boy would be homesick, he said. 

“ Well, I’ll get him ready as soon as possible,” 
said mamma. 

“ Let him go just as he is, madam,” said the 
eggman. “Those clothes are all right for the 
work he will have on hand the next two or three 





An’—yes, the boys was all killed; three at Donel- 
son, two here at Shiloh Church an’ one at Chatta- 


nooga.” ; 
The woman who had lost one and the woman 


who had lost seven looked in each other’s eyes | 
and knew the kinship of grief; and somehow the | 
visitor from the North felt no longer a personal 
resentment for her loss. Though it might have | 
been a son of this woman who shot her Martin, | 
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days.” 

So mamma wrapped up a nightgown and 
another gingham waist, and Frankie kissed her 
good-by and ran out to the wagon. 

“Can I drive?” he asked, as he clambered in, 
without waiting for help. 

“Well, I guess I’d better till we get out of 
town,” said the egg man, takingthelines. ‘“‘ Then 


he had thought he was right and meant no evil’ | you may.” 


Papa was on the lookout, for mamma had said 
that he would like to have them drive round by 
the office. 


“Goodby, papa!” shrieked Frankie, while 
they were still half a block away. 

“So you're going to leave us, my buy?” said 
papa when the wagon stopped. 

“ Yes, I’m going home with the egg man out to 
the farm,” cried Frankie, his eyes shining with 
happy excitement. «I’m going to drive son as 
we get out o’town. I’ll be gone a long time, too. 

“I’m going to pick eggs out o* nests, and feed 
the shickens and the little piggies. *Nother 
man’s got a whole lot o’ sheeps, more’n a 
fousand. I’m going to see them, too. 

“ Well, I guess we better go. Maybe it might 
rain or be dark ’fore we get there. Goodby, 
papa. Don’t be homesick.” 

Papa laughed and kissed him. 

“ Good-by,” he said. ‘I suppose we shall be 
a little lonesone; and, if you are homesick, you 
must be a brave boy, and not cry.” 

Then they drove away, and papa felt quite 
lonesome already as he watched them. / 

About nine o’clock that evening there was the 
sound of wheels stopping at Mr. Clark’s gate; and 
very soon a familiar little voice was heard, and 
famillar steps running up the walk. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clark both started for the door 
ag it just as it was opened from the out- 
side. : 

Frankie rushed at them, throwing his arms 
first around one and then the other. 

“I’m so glad to see you!” he exclaimed. 

Wasn’t I gone a awful long time, though? I 
picked eggs, and fed the shickens. The little 
piggies squealed just like this, we-ee-eee! ” 

‘But I didn’t see the sheeps, so I’ve got to go 
again. Then I guess maybe I’ll stay all night. 
I didn’t this time, ’cause I was ’fraid you'd be so 
homesick to see me.” 

“Well, well! *’ exclaimed Mr. Clark. “ This 
is a great performance. 

“T’m very sorry, indeed, that you have been 
put to so much trouble,” he said tou the egg man, 
who responded with a polite wave of the hand. 

‘“‘ Don’t speak of trouble. It is allright. I in- 
tended to bring him home tonight if he really 
wanted to come. He has enjoyed the day greatly, 
and so have we. My wife could hardly let him 
go; and, as for me, the pleasure of his company 
was worth much more than the extra trip. Don’t 
feel any uneasiness about it.’’ 

Frankie followed him to the door. 

“Good-by!”’ he called cheerfully. ‘ Don’t 
forget to feed the shickens. They’ll be lonesome 
athout me,I expect. Next time you bring us 
some eggs I’ll go home with you again.’’—Chris- 
tian Register. 
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Ye Old Time Hotel. 
BY E. H. M. 

The most prominent institutions around 
which the memory is awakened at the pro- 
nunciation of the name, are the old-time 
hotels, or taverns, as they were formerly 
called. 

Of those who are interested in the many 
historic buildings and places where the 
townspeople gathered, and strangers sought | 
entertainment, the first tavern in Boston, 
kept by Samuel Cole, opened in March 1663, 
and still standing in Corn court, leading 
from Merchants row, from its antiquity, 
claims prior attention. The Sun Tavern at 
Nos. 31-33 Dock square still retains its out- 
ward form, though erected in 1690, and at 
the present tiine is occupied as a fish market 
below, and a tailor’s and printer’s shop up- 
Stairs. 

Of the historical sites, the Green Dragon | 
Tavern, 80-86 Union street, the Royal Ex- | 
change Tavern on the southwest corner of | 
State and Exchange streets, built in 1 
and the Bunch of Grapes Tavern on the 
southeast corner of Kilby and State streets, 
built in 1712, are the most interesting, 
though many others might be mentioned. 

Inthe olden times Boston was an in-| 
tensely English townin the nomenclature | 
of its inns, copying therefrom also many of | 
its customs. Thus we find in the annals, 
together with the above mentioned, the | 
** King’s Arms,”’ ‘* Cromwell’s Head ”’ and 
the ‘‘ Blue Bull” as denoting the most , 
prominent inns. 

Among the old hotels that connect the 
present generation with the past were the | 
Bromfield House, Bromfield street; City | 
Tavern, Brattle street; Lambs Tavern, | 
Washington street; Boylston Hotel, School | 
street ; Tremont House, Tremont street, and | 
possibly some sixty other public houses of 
more or less note, some designated as 
** coffee-houses,’’ ‘‘ chop-houses,’”’ etc. In 
cluded in the latter were many where the | 
ordinary requirements of life, in the nature 
of good food, plain rooms, clean beds, etc., | 
were provided, and where the cup that 
stimulates and produces good cheer was not 
i00ked upon with disfavor. 

In the early thirties, before the stage 
routes became extinct, the ‘ entertainment ”’ | 
at the ‘‘ public houses ”’ included both ‘*‘ man 
and beast,’’ and in connection with the 
house was usually a stable, and in addition 
to furnishing horses for the stage lines, was 
capable of furnishing also a stylish outfit, 
often required for the young ‘“‘ sport” of 
that generation. 

Of the hotels above mentioned, and noted 
as being the best providers for the inner 
man of that day, all but two have become 
extinet; the Lambs Tavern, now the Adams 
House, and the Boylston Hotel on School 
street, now the Parker House, have per- | 
petuated their formation, and are numbered 
among the first-class hotels of today. || hey 
both had stables connected with the house, 
and the stage lines brought the most digni- | 
fied and aristocratic people of both sexes to 
their doors, and no doubt it was often with | 
a sense of pleasure and relief that the occu- 
pants of the stages exchanged, after riding | 
from Providence and other points to Bos- 
ton, in the ponderous wheeled, cumbrous, | 
narrow-seated coach, for the large but 
plainly furnished rooms of the public house. 


The Lamb Tavern on Washington street, 
sometimes mentioned as the ‘** White 
Lamb,” is noticed as early as 1745. Colonel 
Doty kept it in 1760; Edward Kingman 
in 1826, after which it was conducted by | 
Laban Adams, for whom the house was 
named, and his successors. The first stage 
coach to Providence, in the early days be- 
fore the railroads, was advertised July 20, 
1767, by Thomas Sabin, and put up at the 
sign of the Lamb. 

The Parker House, which is a subject for | 
illustration in this issue of the BUDGET, 
was founded in 1854 by Mr. Harvey D. 
Parker, who first opened a restaurant under 
the Tudor building, corner of Court street 
and Court square (see illustration). The 
undertaking was a prosperous one, and cul- 
minated in the founding of one of the great | 
institutions of Boston. Mr. Harvey D. | 
Parker was born in Temple, Me., the son of | 
afarmer. He came to Boston in 1826. After | 
working for a short time he went into the | 
employ of Mr. John E. Hunt, who} 
kept a refreshment room in the basement | 
of the Tudor’s building on the easterly 
corner of Court street and Court square. 
He bought out his employer’s interest in 
1833. The erection of the Parker House 
began April, 1854, and opened in October,1855. 
When the Horticultural So-iety erected 
their new hall on Tremont street their old 
site was added to the Parker House. An 
estate on Tremont street running back to the 
Parker House was next secured. The estate 
of Mr. O. H. P. Burnham on the corner of 
School and Tremont was added in 1883. Mr. 
Parker died the ensuing year, May 30, 1884, | 
and was buried in Mt. Auburn. The) 
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block bounded by School street, Chapman | tons each. The store of Russia is but im 


place, Bosworth and Tremont streets, with 


perfectly known. North America can pro 


the exception of the southwest corner, occu- | @uce — 684,000,000,000 t 
: = ,000,000, ons, and Baron’ von 
pied by W.S. Butler & Co. and Tremont Richthofen has stated that China has a supply 


Temple. 


*tThe Tremont House was situated on the 
corner of Tremont and Beacon streets, 
where the Tremont building now stands, 
in which is located on the ground floor and 
basement the large establishment of the 
S. S. Pierce Company. The Tremont House 
was built in 1828 by public-spirited gentle- 
men, who resolved that Boston should have 
a hotel equal to any in the United States. 
The old Exchange Coffee House was pulled 
down in 1818, and there was no hotel ade- 
quate to the demands of the time. The 
illustration of the Tremont House in cur- 
rent issue of this paper was taken from the 
design of the architect, Mr. Isaiah Rogers, 


but as it neared completion it was thought | 


advisable not to include the cupola, and it 


was not built upon the structure. Mr. Wil-| 
liam H. Eliot superintended its erection. | 


The corner stone was laid on the Fourth of | 


July, 1828, and it was opened to the public 
on the 16th of October, 1829, with Mr. 
Dwight Boyden as landlord. It was pur- 
chased in 1829 for the Sears estate. It 
was a solid granite structure, and by 
continued enlargement finally occupied 


the entire block bordered by Tremont and | 
Beacon streets, Tremont place and the | 


Granary Burying Ground. Its portico, on 
Tremont street, over thirty-seven feet long, 
and twenty-five feet six inches high, was 
copied precisely from the Doric Portico at 
Athens. It was supported with four fluted 
monoliths, three feet four inches in diameter. 


Before the new Washington-st. extensien 
was made beyond Dock square, there were 
two old landmarks located in the vicinity. 
The Wilde Hotel, whose proprietor was 
Samuel Wilde,and which was on what is now 
the corner of Washington and Elm streets, 
and the Old City Hotel, located in the same 
neighborhood, kept by David A. Gage, who 
afterwards became one of the proprie- 
tors of the Grand Pacific Hotel in Chicago. 
It was from the Wilde Hotel and its stables, 
before the days of the railroads, and when 
the public were obliged to travel by stage, 
that nearly all the lines from Boston centred 
for many years. 


Ss 
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Grammar-School Graduations. 


The whole question as to the wisdom or 
folly of emphasizing by the bestowal of a 
diplomaa pupil’s completion of his grammar- 
school course has been reopened in New 


| York this past week by the action of some 


school officials there, who decided—evidently 
without having the right so to do—that here- 
after they will not award diplomas to gram- 
mar-school graduates. The reason given 
for this step is that a grammar-school course 
does not comprisea complete education, and 
that diplomas ought to be granted, therefore, 
only after a high-school course has been 
taken. 

In Boston the same matter has in the past 
been pretty widely discussed, and many 
arguments proand con have been given. 
It has been urged that a pupil’s eagerness 
to go to high school is often blunted by the 
way in which grammer-school graduation is 
recognized as an achievement, while in 
reality it is only an almost insignificant 
first step in education. There are even 
parents who hurry their boys and girls into 


| the country as soon as school is over, ‘‘ to 


avoid the foolish flourish of trumpets that 
comes when the children have shown them- 
selves ready for high school.’’ 

Such people, we think, need to be re- 


| minded that for a large percentage of pub- 


lic-school children the completion of the 
grammar course means the end of formal 
education. That their children are to go to 


| high school and perhaps to college and 


professional institute is a great privilege, 
and one which will be improved all the bet- 
ter from due emphasis upon kinship with 
the common folk who lack it. The pub- 
lic schools have their faults and their cry- 
ing evils, we all know, but they have also 
their good and their gifts. One of 
the most precious of these gifts is the 
brotherhood they promote. We in Amer- 
ica are a democracy, and in childhood as 


at no other stage of life the barriers between |' 


rich and poor, well born and low born, can 
be ignored. The boy who has been at a pub- 
lic school need not be made rude, and he must 
be made broad by the experience. To drag 
him away from the closing exercise which 


| will cement, as nothing else .could, an 


era when he and the lad who may grow 
into his employ stood. absolute equals 
before a stern teacher, is to deprive him of 
an important part of his educational life. 


| Moreover that is a mean and cowardly spirit 


which takes advantage of a comparatively 
free institution, and then shrinks fromfpublic 


| acknowledgement of its indebtedness. 


To the large number of children who go 
no farther than the grammar school,—be- 
cause their parents cannot afford longer 
wholly to support them,—the exercises 


| crowned with a diploma mean as much as 
| does Class Day toa Harvard man. In many | 


of the schools there have been five-cent col- | 
lections each week during the school | 
year now closing for the expense 


ribbons. Often it has been far from easy 
to give the boy and girl this sum, but the 
end, ‘‘Graduation,” has seemed to the 
struggling parent amply to justify whatever 
sacrifice was involved. Remembering this, 
letus not be impatient at the grammar 
school’s closing exercises. For when all is 
said, it is upon the education expressed by 
the three R’s that this free country is 
founded. 





Popular Sctence. 

—An ingenious chemist has made the claim 
that the average human being is worth about 
$18,300 from the chemical standpoint. His calcu- 
lations are based on the fact that the human 
body contains three pounds and thirteen ounces 


of calcium; and calcium, just now, is worth $300 


nh ounce. 
The last discovered and most distant of 


great planets, Neptune, extended, the solar sys- 
tem more than one thousand million miles. Prof. 
George Forbes is seeking an even more distant 
planet, so confidently that he has actually named 
it Victoria, and he expects that it will be found 
about 10,000,000,000 miles from the sun. 

—tThe available coal yet stored in the earth 
in Germany is estimated by Prof. Ferdinand 
Fischer of Gottingen at 160,000,000,000 tons; in 
Engiand, only 81,500,000,000 tons; in Belgium, 
Austria-Hungary and France, about 17,000,000,000 

















nearly as great. Japan, Borneo and 

South Wales have considerable; coal py Raga 
| unknown quantity. Germany’s coal should last 
| nother thousand years, but England’s supply 
will begin to show signs of exhaustion within fifty 
| years. In the United States the production has 
| increased from about 6,200,000 tons in 1891 to 
| hearly 45,000,000 in 1901. 
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being accomplished by means of shoulder and under- 
arm seams. The neck is slightly open, and finished 
with a round collar that can be of the material or of 
lace, or lace over the material as preferred. The 
sleeves are in bell shape and comfortably loose. 

To cut this coat fora girl of 8years of age, 5 yards 
of material 21 inches wide, 3¢ yards 27 inches wide, or 
23 yards 44 inches wide will be required. 

The pattern, 4157, is cut in sizes for girls of 4,5, 8 
and 10 years of age. 


| 
| 
plaits, that are stitched for half their length and fall 
| 
| 
| 





Woman’s Fitted Corset Cover or Bust 
Supporter. 4161. 

To be Made With or Without the Basque Portion. 

Snugly fitted corset covers, while, perhaps, less 
dainty in appearance than those that are tucked or 
frilled and drawn up with ribbons, serve a practical 
end and make a far better support for the bust than 
any other sort. The model shown is exceedingly 
simple, but is shaped to fit closely and is so specially 
adapted to the needs of stout figures. 

As shown it is of long cloth with trimming of Tor- 
chon lace and is closed by buttons and buttonholes, 
but all the materials used for underwear are appro- 
priate. The fronts are fitted with single bust darts 
and the back is seamed at the centre, shoulder and 
underarm seams, completing the adjustment. As 
shown it is cut witha round neck and made with the 
circular basque portion seamed to the lower edge, but 
can be madein V shape and without the basque por- 
tion, as shown in the small cut. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 13 yards of 36 inches wide with 23 yards of inser- 
tion and 34 yards of edging to trim as illustrated. 

The pattern, 4161, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38, 49 
42 and 44-inch bust measure. 





* hi 
4159 Misses Box r 
Plaited Skirt, 4160 Blouse Waist,’ 


12 to 16 yrs. 32 to 40 bust. 


Misses’ Box-Plaited Skirt. 4159. 

Box-plaited’ skirts are essentially smart, and are 
both becoming and comfortable as well. This stylish 
model for young girls is suited to linen, pique and all 
the heavier cottons, as well as to wool stuffs of all 
sorts. Theoriginal is made of blue linen etamine, 
with stitching of Corticelli silk, and is designed for 
wear with odd waists, but the design suits the cos- 
tume equally well. 

The skirt is cut in seven gores,and is arranged in 
box plaits that conceal the seams, and are stitched 
flat to flounce depth. The adjustment provides snug 
fit about the hips with the fashionable and graceful 
flare at the feet. 

To cut this skirt for a miss of 14 years of age, 7 yards 
of material 27 inches wide, 3} yards 44 inches wide, or 
33 yards 52 inches wide will be required. 

The pattern, 4159, is cut in sizes for misses of 12, 14 
and 16 years of age. 


Woman's Blouse Waist. 14160. 

The blouse is cut with fronts and back only is ar- 
ranged in gathers at the waist line. At the neck isa 
round collar that flares open at the front where it is 
cut to form points. Beneath this collar is attached 
the shield with the stock, which closes at the centre- 
back. The sleeves are in bishop style with straight 
cuffs. 

The quantity of material required forthe medium 
size is 4 yards 21 inches wide, 4 yards 27 inches wide, 
3¢ yards 32 inches wide or 2 yards 44 inches wide, with 
é yard for shield, stock and cuffs. 

The pattern, 4160, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 








e 
4166 Box Plaited 


Sac N 
Blouse 32 to 40 bus 4168 Sacque Night 


Gown, 32 to 42 bust, 


Woman's Box-Plaited Blouse. 4156, 
To be Made With or Without the Fitted Lining. 


The foundation is a smoothly fitted lining, that 
closes at the centre front. On it are arranged the 
plain back, the shield and the box-plaited fronts. The 
back is smooth across the shoulders and drawn down 
in gathers at the waist line, but the fronts are gath- 
ered and droop slightly and becomingly over the belt. 
The sleeves are box-plaited from the shoulders to 
slightly below the elbows, then fall in soft puffs and 
are gathered into deep cuffs. The closing is effected 
invisibly beneath the central plait. 

To cut this waist in the medium size, 4 yards of 
material 21 inches wide, 34 yards 27 inches wide, 34 
yards 32 inches wide, or 2 yards 44 inches wide will be 
required, with 1g yards of all-over lace for collar, 
shield and cuffs. 

The pattern, 4156, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 





Woman's Sacque Night Gown. 4158. 
To be Made With or Without the Yoke Facing and 
Turn-Over or Standing Collar. 


As shown, it is of long cloth with frills and sleeve 
bands of German Valenciennes lace,and is made 
without the yoke facing, but this last can be added 
when desired and provides additional strength. The 
gown is cut with front and back only and is shaped 
by means of under-arm and shoulder seams. The 
sleeves are in bishop style, held by narrow bands at 
the wrists, and the neck is finished with a turn-over 
collar, but‘a simple standing collar is included in the 
pattern and can be substituted when preferred. 

To cut this night-gown in the medium size, 54 yards 
of material 36 inches wide will be required. 

The pattern, 4158, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 
and 42-inch bust measure. 


HOME DRESSMAKING. 

SPECIAL PATTERNS—For a catalogue or 
any pattern illustrated on this page, send 10 
cents (coin or postage stamp), state number, 
shown on cut, and size wanted, and write your 
name and address distinctly. Mail orders filled 
promptly. Address MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGH- 
MAN, Boston, Mass. 
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Susie J. (2.10 1-4). 
Susie J. (2.10}), whose likeness appears on 
our title page this week, is a roan mare, 

foaled in 1897, sired by Jayhawker 19720 

(record 2.143), and her dam is Millionaire 

(dam also of Seraphina, 2.16}, and Allethena, 

2,253), by Norwood 522; grandam, Susanne 

(dain of Silver Lake, 2.21}, and grandam of 

five), by Countersign 885. She was bred by 

W. L. Spears, Muir, Ky., and she made her 

record last year as a four-year-old at Lex- 

ington, Ky., in the Transylvania Stake, two 

heats of which she won in 2.10} and 2.13. 
She is now owned by J. Malcolm Forbes of 
this city, who bought her at the Woodard & 
Shanklin sale, held at Lexington, Ky., last 

February, for $8025. 

Susie J. is considered, by those who know 
her best, as one of the most likely prospects 
in her class. She was a precocious trotter, 
and her racing career began as a two-year- 
old, in 1899. She was started twice that 
year. Inthe two-year-old division of the 
Kentucky Futurity, trotted Oct. 4, 1899, she 
trotted third to Fereno in the opening heat 
in 2.17, and won fourth money. She showed 
a great amount of speed, but was rather un- 
steady, and a week later, in a purse for two- 
year-olds, she broke badly in the opening 
heat and was distanced. 

Asa three-year-old, in 1900, she started 
five times, won two firsts and two second 
moneys, and took a_ record of 2.174 at 
Rochester, Minn., Aug. 28. 

She started eight times last year as a four- 
year-old, won two firsts, two seconds, a third 
and a fourth money. She got off a bit in 
the middle of the season, and did not round 

o until she reached Lexington, and in the 
Transylvania Stake she put up one of the 
greatest contests ever trotted by a four year 
old. It was the concensus of opinion of 
spectators to that race that she ought to 
have won it. A mistake on the part of 
her driver in one heat,—such a mistake 
as the best of drivers make,—cost 
her a heat, which would have given her 
the race and later on in the contest, accord- 
ing to the report of our correspondent, the 
winner received help from another horse, 
and at that just beat her bya neck in the 
deciding heat. The winner of the race was 
the noted race horse Onward Silver (2.08). 
Among the horses that she beat in that race 
was Chain Shot (2.065) and Dolly Bidwell 
(2.093). It was a seven-heat race and Susie 
J.won the third and sixth heats. Four 
days later, notwithstanding this bruising 
race, she won fourth money to Captor. 

Jayhawker, sire of Susie J., is considered 
one of the best sons of the noted Jay Bird. 
He died when he was eight years old, and 
left but few foals. He wasagreat young 
trotter himself and made his record of 2.14} 
as a three-year-old. His dam is Sorrento, 
dam also of Eola (2.19}) and two others, by 

irand Sentinel 865, sire of the dam of Peter 
the Great (2.074) and twenty-four others; 
his grandam is Empress (dam of Edenia, 
2.133, Sutherland, 2.247, and grandam of 
six), by Abaallah Mambrino 3715. 

Grand Sentinel 865 was sired by Sentinel 
280, brother to Volunteer 55, and his dam is 
Maid of Lexington, by Mambrino Pilot 29, 
son of Mambrino Chief 11 and Juliet, by 
Pilot Jr.; grandam, a running-bred mare by 
imported Leviathan. 

Abdallah Mambrino 3715, sire of Jay- 
hawker’s grandam, is by Almont 33, out of 
the producing mare Lyd, by Brown Chief 
4445, son of Mambrino Chief 11, and a daugh- 
ter of Downing’s Bay Messenger. Abdallah 
Mambrino’s grandam was Fanny, by Ben 

ranklin, by a son of Hazrack. Fanny pro- 
duced the great brood mare Dolly, dam of 
Director (2.17), Onward (2.254), ete. This is 
ahappy blending of some of the stoutest 
blood lines to be found in the stud book. 

Three of Jayhawker’s get have taken rec- 
ords in standard time. One of these is 
Country Jay, one of the largest money-win- 
ning trotters on the turf last year, who took 
arecord of 2.105; another, the subject of 
this notice, and the fastest of his get, and 
the thira Jay McGregor (2.254). 

Although not fashionably, still Susie J. is 
avery stoutly bred mare. Norwood 522, the 
sire of her dam, Millionaire, is by Hamble- 
tonian 10, out of Lady Fallis, by American 
Star 14, sire of the dams of Guy (2.103), Dex- 
ter (2.174), the one-time champion Robert 
McGregor (2.174), sire of Cresceus (2.02}) and 
forty others. Norwood is the sire of Molly 
Burns (2.125), Mediumwood (2.13}), B. L. C. 
(2.144), Wild Oats (2.14}), Florence Me (2.15), 
etc., and of the dams of eight. 

Countersign 885, sire of Susanne, second 
dam of Susie J., is by American Clay 34, 
sire of the dams of Mary D. (2.144), Corti- 
celli (2.154), Nutmeg (2.16), St. Valentine 
(2.162) and forty-one others. The dam of 
Countersign is Hagar, by the great sire Ab. 
dallah 15, sire of Goldsmith Maid (2.14), etc., 
and of the dams of forty-three. American 
Clay 34 is by Cassius M. Clay Jr. 22, out of 
the dam of Conscript, by imported Tranby. 
Countersign’s grandam was by Downing’s 
Bay Messenger, and his great-grandam by 
Sir Archy. The dam of Susanne was by In- 
glis Hambletonian, and her grandam by 
Harp’s Halcorn. 

Susie J. is in training at Readville and 
will be raced this year. 

->- ——__——_ 
Notes from Readville. 

None of the trainers located at Readville have 
as yet made any great amount of speed. Most of 
their charges have been worked moderate miles. 

Henry Titer, trainer of the Forbes Farm string, 
still holds the track record for the season. He 
rode a mile in 2.14} the other day behind Susie J, 
(2.10). Susie J. looks fit to race right now. 
Titer has driven Improvidence (2.12) a mile in 
2.18. Red Tape, by Prodigal, has _ been 
a mile in 2.26. Azema, a_ four-year-old 
by Bingen, out of Vina Belle (2.15}), by 
Nephew, he thinks one of the highest class 
trotters that he has ever ridden behind. She 
has been amile in 2.27. He worked her a mile 
last year in 2.22}. This seemed very easy for her, 
and he thought then she had as much speed as 
Admiral Dewey (3) (2.144). Dewey has not been 
faster than 2.39. Peter the Great (2.07}) is re- 
ceiving only stiff jogging work. 

Robert Proctor has worked four or five horses 
miles around 2.25 or better. He has been miles | 
in 2.22} with Nanita, by Arion (2.073) and Mary C. 
(2.214). He has worked Newton (2.17}) in 2.22, 
and Dent F. and Go See (2.143) each in 2.25. 

The fastest mile that James Carpenter, trainer 
for George Leavitt, has ridden is 2.19 behind 
Dolly Bidwell (2.094). Miss Duke (2.13) has been 
a mile in 2.233. He has worked the green trotting 
mare Armilla, by Wilkes Boy, in 2.274. She is 
doing very nicely, and Carpenter likes her very 
much. The three-year-old colt Todd hasn’t as 
yet beaten three minutes this year. 

Henry Knapp, who has George Van Dyke's 
string of horses under his charge, recently 
worked Frank Bogash (2.033) a mile in 2.19}. He 
stepped Hylie Bird (2.154) in 2.23, and Burnham, 
a green trotter by Early Bird (2.10), has beena 
mile in 2.25 for him, a quarter in 32 seconds. 

There were some new arrivals at the track last 
week. Dan Kane came in with three green 
horses with which he intends to open the cam- 
paign at the spring meeting of the Breeders’ As- 
sociation, to be held the first week in July. 

Allie Trout arrived in on Thursday with 
seven head of the Maplehurst Farm horses, 
headed by Baroness Evelyn (2.244), by 
Baron Wilkes, and jBaroness Powell (2.28}), 








by Baron Wilkes. The other fi mouthville, 
- sean aes “Oe Me.; L. Morison, East Livermore, Me.; L. W 


Calais, Me.; C. H. Nelson, Waterville, Me.; G. H. 
Clarke,Auburn, Me.; A. Grover, Farmington, Me.; 


more, Me.; H. L. Turner, West Washing- 
ton, Me.; L. Morison, East Livermore, Me.; 


Me.; J. M. Johnson, Calais, Me.; C. H. Nelson, 


Roscoe Smith, Auburn, Me.; Martin Farm, Pitts: 
field, Me. 


Lewiston, Me. 
Charles A. Jones, Togus, iMe.; C. H. Sim son, 
Waterville, Me.; rauk Mahew 
ville, Me.; L. Morison, East Livermore, 
Me.; L. Morison, East Livermore, Me.; 
H. L. Turner, West Washington 
tin Farm, Pittsfield, Me.; Martin Farm, Pitts- 
field, Me.; F. M. Garcelon, Lewiston, Me.; CG. H. 
Nelson, Waterville, Me.; G. H. Clarke, Auburn; 
Me.; J. M. Johnson, Calais, Me. 




































































SUSIE J., 2.10 1-4, BY JAY HAWKER; DAM, MILLIONAIRE, BY NORWOOD. 
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"sor Cracked Heels, scratches, thrush, «7 
Nothing so cooling, corrective and curative 
the “ Get There’? Curb, Spavin and Splint (1; 





MECHANICS FAIR 


Sept. 22 to Nov. 1, 1902 


First Fair Held in Four Years. 


ADMISSION, - 25c. 
Special Attractions. Clean, Educational. 


Applications for space and information send 
to 5. ©. Hosmer, Manager, Mechanics 


Building, Bos ton, Mass. 








BOSTON, 





[NO CHARGE FOR SPACE. | 








Asa Leg Wash, nothing so cooling, cura- 
tive, corrective, nothing takes the fever, sore- 
ness and stiffness out like the “Get There 
Curb, Spavin and Splint Cure, and nothing . 





hundreds of ot 
for circulars. ; 
NATIONAL FEED BOX COMPANY, 








Baroness Beatrice, bay filly, by Baron Wilkes; 
dam, the dam of Miss Pratt (2.214); Marie 


Miller (2.20}, dam of Moth Miller, 2.07); Baroness 
Ramona, by Baron Wilkes; dam, Sultana, by 
Sultan, and a mare by Oakland Baron (2.094). 
Al Commings, the Pennsylvania trainer,is at 
the track with March Gale (2.11}) and five other 
horses. 
Trainer James has three head in his string, 
Promise (2.19}), Geueral Johnson (2.20) and Mrs. 
Brown (2.214). 

Stallions in Service. 
A very excellent bit of evidence as to the pros- 
perity of the stallion owners generally throughout 
the country is the liberality with which the breed- 
ers of trotters are advertising their stud premiers. 
Not since 1891 has so much newspaper space been 
engaged by these owners as this season. Even 
stallious that command a fee as low as $25, 
and those that are not offered for public patron- 
age at all are being advertised well, and it is, 
therefore, plain that there is plenty for all these 
horses todo. As arule stud fees are not high, 
not nearly so high as they were in the days of the 
boom. 
Itis probable that the grand majority of the 
well-bred trotting and pacing stallions with some 
claims to distinction are standing at a fee of $50, 
a fair number at $100 and only a few above that. 
To command $50 the horse must have good breed- 
ing and a fast record. Not many untried young- 
sters are looked on with favor enough to secure 
outside patronage at any such figure. There are 
exceptions but they are few. 
There is likewise noticeable throughout the 
country a well-defined desire on the part of many 
owners of mares to mate them with large stand- 
ard-bred horses possessing plenty of size and 
substance and coachy formation. It is perfectly 
fair to assume that a large number of really good 
pleasure and carriage horses will this year be 
bred in this way. The practice of those who 
have claims to be termed breeders of trotters 
seems to be toward selecting only mares that 
have shown speed or are close to speed on one or 
both sides of their pedigrees. 
Much of the old haphazard style has been 
eliminated and a greater percentage of real race- 
horse speed should next year be born than in any 
previous season. In other words breeders gen- 
erally are exercising a greater measure of care in 
ordering their operations than has been visible in 
previous seasons. 





From the Breeders Gazette. 


Lewiston (Me.) Stake Entries. 


EDITOR AMERICAN HORSE BREEDER: 

Enclosed I[ send you a list of all entries made 
in stake races offered by the Maine State Agri- 
cultural Society, to be held at their annual fair, 
nee the grounds at Lewiston, Me., Sept. 1-4, 





2.50 TROT. PURSE, $300. 


J. E. Burnham, Houlton, Me.; E. H. Greeley, 
Ellsworth, Me.; W. F. Webb, Augusta, Me.; 
Gerow & Son, Yarmouthville, Me.; i” Morison, 
East Livermore, Me.; L. Morison, East Liver- 
more, Me.; R. L. Cummings, South Pars, Me.; 
Martin Farm, Pittsfield, Me.; Martin Farm, 
Pittsfield, Me.; Irvin Pottle, East Livermore. 
Me.; J. M. Johnson, Calais, Me.; J. M. Johnson, 


Roscoe Smith, Auburn, Me. 
2.35 TROT. PURSE, $300. 


J. E. Burnham, Houlton, Me.; E. H. Greeley, 
Elisworth, Me.; E. H. Greeley, Ellsworth. Me.; 
Ww. F ebb, Augusta, Me.; A. E. Russell, 
Lewiston, Me.; ie orison, East Liver- 


R. L. Cummings, South Paris, Me.: I. Pottle? 
East Livermore, Me.; J. M. Johnson, Calais, 
Waterville, Me.; G. H. Clarke, Auburn, Me.; 


2.27 TROT. PURSE, $300. 


E. H. Greeley, Ellsworth, Me.; A. W. Rideout, 
; £. Russell, Lewiston, Me.; 


ater- 


Me.; Mar- 


2.50 PACE. PURSE, $300. 


A. H. Bragg, Fairfield, Me.; Gerow & Son, Yar- 
fe.; L. Morison, East Livermore, 








horses and inciude Baroness Sybil, bay Folsom, Augus 
m usta, Me; H. L. ‘ 
filly by Baron Wilkes; dam, Warwick Girl Washington” Me.; Martin ‘harm. Pittanen 





(dam of Malacca 2.184, ete.), by Warwick Boy; 


Corelli, roan filly, by Baron Wilkes; dam, Dusty 


Me.; Martin Farm, Pittsfield, Me.; I. Pot- 
tle, East Livermore, Me., A. H. Jack, Frye- 
burg, Me.; W. G. Reynolds, Winslow, Me.; 
C. J. Russell, Lewiston, Me.; C. H. Nelson, 
Waterville, Me.; C D. Edmunds, Bangor, Me.; 
Silas Bartlette, Lewiston, Me.; Roscoe Smith, 
Auburn, Me. 

2.30 PACE. PURSE, $300. 

H. S. Hastings, Newry, Me.; A. H. Bragg, 
Fairfield, Me.; L. Morison, East Livermore, Me.; 
L. Morison, East Livermore, Me.; H. R. Lishness, 
Augusta, Me.; L. W. Folsom, Augusta, Me.; 
Martin Farm, Pittsfield, Me.; 1. Pottle, East 
Livermore, Me.; W. A. Nelson, Gorham, Me.; 
A. H. Jack, Fryeburg, Me.; A. H. Jack, Frye- 
burg, Me.; W. G. Reynolds, Winslow, Me.; C. J. 
Russell, Lewiston, Me.; E. G. Woodside, Sabat- 
tus, Me.; Silas Bartilette, Lewiston, Me.; Roscoe 
Smith, Auburn, Me.; C. N. Burrill, Waterville, 
Me.; Leon M. Small. 

2.25 PACE. PURSE, $300. 

H. S. Hastings, Newry, Me.; H. E. Lindsay, 
North Monmouth, Me.; L. W. Folsom, Augusta, 
Me.; I. Pottle, East Livermore, Me.; 
A. Nelson, Gorham, Me. A. H. Jack, 
Gorham, Me; A. H. Jack, Gorham, Me.: 
W. F. Webb, Augusta, Me.; Silas Bartlette, 
Lewiston, Me.; H. R. Lishness, Augusta, Me.; 
L. Morison, East wivermore, Me.; E. Morison, 
East Livermore, Me.; C. F. Burrill, Waterville, 
Me.; Leon M. Small. 

TROTTING FOALS OF 1898 AND UNDER. PURSF, 
$300. 

Gerow & Son, Yarmouthville, Me.; L. Morison, 
East Livermore, Me.; L. W. Falsom Augusta, 
Me.; J. M. Johnson, Calais, Me.; C. i. Nelson, 
Waterville, Me.; G. H. Clarke, Auburn, Me. 
PACING FOALS OF 1898 AND UNDER. PURSE, $300, 

A. Grover, Farmington, Me.; Gerow & Son, 
Yarmouthville, Me; L. Morison, East Liver- 
more, Me.; L. Morison, East Livermore, Me.; 
Martin Farm, Pittsfield, Me.; C. D. Edmunds 
Bangor, Me. 


ps 


Malone (N. Y.) items. 

The season has been very wet and cold, and 
not much has as yet been done by our loca: 
horsemen in the way of fast work. 

W. VanValkenberg is at the track with six or 
seven horses, and he has been going easy miles 
around 2.25 with some of them. Old Point is act- 
ing good and Van likes him very much. 

Daisy Wilson is working satisfactorily, and her 
owner Is very much pleased with her. 

A four-year-old by Candidate, dam by Alcan- 
tara, owned by R. C. Thompson, is considered a 
very promising trotter. 

A three-year-old owned by Van is a sure- 
enough trotter. 

Our Fair Society has completed the finest 
grand stand in this part of the State, and it is 
certainly up to date. 

Secretary Mallon has a few choice horses at 
his private barn. A black mare by a son of Can- 
didate (2.16}), dam by Patrol, is Mr. Mallon’s 
favorite, and is a very fine roadster. 

Mr. H. D. Thompson, at one time the trainer at 
Rock Spring Farm, is now enjoying a saddle 
horse that he is teaching to gallop. Time was 
when he was afraid a horse would break. How 
time changes us all,—yait included. 

Last week I had the pleasure of spending a few 
days with Lon McDonald, at Port Henry. During 
the last year you Boston people came to know 
“Lon” as we, his neighbors and friends, have 
long Known him, an honest man and a first-class 
driver. But few drivers are better located, or 
have more congenial surroundings. 

Mr.G. D. Sherman has fitted up one of the 
finest and most complete tracks and accommoda- 
tions I have ever visited. The track is all that 
could be desired as to soil and construction, hav- 
ing been built by Mr. Lewis, who is considered an 
authority on track building. The barns and stalls 
and grounds have been made as complete as skil 
and money could make them. 

Mr. McDonald has about eighteen horses in all. 
Mr. Sherman owns quite a number of them, and 
the remainder belong to ouside parties. All the 
horses are in fine shape and look stout and 
rugged. They were driven all winter on the best 
of roads, and later were at Jewett’s track for 
about two months, and the bracing air and fine 
roads to work on have certainly kept them in good 
condition since their return to Port Henry. 





ward, Miss Viola, Carl Wilkes, Wilton Boy, Jack 


superiors as a colt driver, and from the way Miss 
Todd acts and looks I do not think his reputa- 


pedigree and what the horse can do on the track. | ( 


1.07, last quarter in 31} seconds. He is going 
smooth and nice and seems to be in the very best 
of physical con dition. . RK. 


Miles around 2.20 is as fast as any of them 

. Toe, by Glenelg, won the Suburban Handicap at 
have been. Chain Shot, Miss Whitney, Ham Brighton Beach on Saturday in record time for 
Harding, Jesse C., and last, but not least, Miss sa gin q ead aca ny yg Ey cop bay ger 
Todd, are among the number. Lon has but few a second below the previous record for the race. 


tion in this respect will suffer much this season. ald, in which McDonald says that he shipped his 
Mr. Sherman has two great stallions in Guy On- | stable 40 Readville from Point Henry, N. Y., on 
ward and Medicia. He is always ready to buy a | the sixteenth. McDonald has worked his two- 
good horse, and is not as anxious as to price as to | year-old filly Miss Todd, by Peter the Great 


blooded cows, of which he is acquiring a fine 
herd. 

Everybody who knows them both will wish Mr. 
Sherman and Lon McDonald the success they 
both deserve. The entire stable goes to Read ville 
next week. ares L. L. 
Notes from Grosse Pointe Track, De- 

troit. 


Horsemen who are hesitating about naming 
horses at Detroit’s Blue Ribbon meeting, on ac- 
count of the backwardness of the season, should 
remember they are just as far along in their 
preparations as their neighbors. From all sec- 
tions of the country comes the complaint of cold 
weather and rain. As a matter of fact, this will 
have a tendency to make the entry list a light 
one; but what—under such conditions—will be the 
Detroit Driving Club’s loss, will be to the advan- 
tage of the horsemen that make entries. The 
large purses and small fields multiplies their 
chances by two in the way of winning money. 

In a letter to a friend in Detroit, W. L. Snow 
says, he will ship his stable of campaigners from 
Syracuse to Grosse Pointe track about the 
twenty-fifth of the present month, to put on their 
finishing touches for their campaign down the 
big line. 

J. P. Chandler, who won much money and 
fame with the great three-year-old, Peter Ster 
ling (2.114), last season, is now at the State Fair 
ground track, Milwaukee, Wis., with the horses 
he is to campaign this year. 

One of the fastest trotters produced in Michi- 
gan, Dan Wilkes (2.093), is in training, and will 
be raced over the mile track again this season. 

Fred Brigham, a well known trainer of Buffalo, 
N. Y., dropped dead in the betting shed at Fort 
Erie on the 10thinst. He will be remembered 
as one of the trainers located at Grosse Point 
track in the Spring of 1900, having in charge at 
that time George H. Ray, one of the M. & M. 
candidates of that year. 

Reports from the East are in effect that Search- 
light (2.034), that was one of the best pacers in 
his class in 1898 and 1899, is taking his work 
kindly again this season, and has already been a 
mile in 2.144 over a half-mile track. It is to be 
hoped that this is true, as he would add much in- 
terest to the 2.04 pacers and free-for-all. 

The well-known Michigan trainer, Henry 
Thomas, is the latest acquisition to the Grosse 
Pointe track. He has six head that he is try- 
ing to teach the mysteries of racing. 

The five-year-old gelding Charles Bennett, by 
Sidney, out of the dam of Don O’Loid (2.143) 
worked a mile in 2.21 for traiper Thomas on the 
11th inst., last half in 1.064. First quarter in 314 
seconds at the Grosse Pointe track. 

Green P., by Sphinx, dam by Mambrino Gift, a 
green pacer at the Grosse Pointe track, stepped 
amile in 2.26 Thursday last, the final quarter 
being in 31} seconds. 

George Spear has the best two-year-old trotter 
at the Grosse Pointe track. He steps eighths in 
eighteen seconds with perfect ease. He is by 
Sphinx and looks to be the making of a great 
trotter. 

The earnestness of the racing in the matinee 
events at Detroit two weeks ago has set the 
owners of this class of horses to work in earnest. 
Maud Emperor has been a mile in 2.16, witha 
final quarter in 31} seconds. Dorothy Wilton 
went a mile in 2.19}, the last half in 1.07. 

On Tuesday, the 10th inst., before leaving for 
New York, Mr. E. E. Smathers worked Lord 
Derby to wagon four heats in company with Dora 
Highwood and the pacer Goldbrick, the time 
of the four miles being in 2.34, 2.26, 2.213 and 2.19, 
the last half of the fourth mile being in 1.05, the 
final quarter in thirty-two seconds. This gentle- 
man is very much elated over the way Lord Derby 
is taking his work this spring. 

The best mile Billy McLaughlin has been with 
Captain Sphina (2.083) Sis in 2.23), last half in 
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Gold Heels (4), by The Bard, dam, Heel and 





George Leavitt has a letter from Lon McDon- 


2.074), out of Fanella (2.224), by Arion (2.073), a 








He applies the same testto his purchases of ' mile in 2.42, half in 1.17, quarter in .354 seconds. 
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NATIONAL 


FEED BOX. 


rice in six 

keeps the 

horse in condition. Compels slow and Po 
feeding, aids digestion and saves doctor b 
Used and endorsed by Ed. Geers, Andy MeDow 
ell, Jack Cugrz, Jone, Kelley, Orin Hickok and 
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ers. Price complete, 2.25. Write 


206 Larned Street, W., Detroit, Mich. 





THE NEW CENTURY MODEL FABER SULKY. 


Holds all the important world’s records. 
Is drawn by nine-tenths of the best horses. 


THE FABER RACING WAGON. 


Weight 57 to 65 pounds. 
with absolute safety if necessary. 
Strongest, Stiffest, 


Weight 26 to 35 pounds. 


carry 600 to 800 pounds 
‘abers are the Lightest, 
Handsomest and FASTEST Racing Vehicles made. 
Made and guaranteed to be of highest possible grade, by 


THE FABER SULKY COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., U.S. A. 
Send for Catalogue. 


New York Agents: W. D. GRAND, American Horse 

















TUESDAY, JULY 1. 





ENTRIES CLOSE SATURDAY, JUNE 21. 


CON DITIONS—Rules of National Trotting Association (of which this association is am 
govern. Hobbles will be barred. Right reserved to change order of programme, and to rejec 
More than one horse may be named in a class as one entry, but one horse cannot be named in men 
oneentry. Entrance 5 per cent. of purse, and 4 per cent. additional from winners of each divisic 
Cc. M. JEWETT, Secretary, Readville, 
JOHN E. THAYER, President. 


NEW ENGLAND TROTTING HORSE BREEDERS 
.. ASSOCIATION... 
READVILLE TROTTING PARK 


SPRING MEETING 


JULY 1, 2, 3, 4, 1902 
PROGRAMME 


THURSDAY, JULY 3. 





FRIDAY, JULY 4. 


1 





g JULY 8, 9, 10, H 


DOVER, N. 


GRANITE STATE PARK ASSOCIATION. 
Trotting: 2.12, 2.15, 2.18, 2.21, 2.24, 2.28. Pacing: 2.08, 2.10, 2.12, 2.14, 2.16, 2.19, : 


7 gtr. 
FIRST DAY—TUESDAY, JULY §&. THIRD DAY-THURSDAY, J : 


(a ser 





FOURTH DAY-FRIDAY, J ul , 


SECOND DA Y-WEDNESDAY, JULY 9. 
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Entries Close Thursday, June 26, 19 
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a class as one entry, but one nos 
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All races mile heats, three in five to nee rma 
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Secretary and Treasure’. ij, 
Park Association, Dove" - 





no somes before 6 P. M. 


wo as one 
winners. Money divided 50 
the field, or any p eof entitled to one money on 
address ¥ e@ secre ANK A. CHRISTI 


ONES, President. 
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